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There are a lot of workers in the 
Bell System—about 350,000 of them. 
That’s a big family and it likes to be 
a friendly kind of family. 

Whether it be the installer in the 
house, the people in our offices, the 
operators or the lineman on the road- 
side helping to rescue a stray kitten 
for a worried youngster, telephone 


to be 


workers are close to the public and 
the tradition of the job is helpfulness. 

Even in these days, when the needs 
of defense place so many sudden and 
increasing demands on _ telephone 
workers, they are never too busy to 
be good neighbors. 
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“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” is broadcast every Monday evening over the N.B.C. Red Networks 
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Education-- NOVEMBER, 1941 


Taxes and the College 


By E. B. SKAGGS 


The Future of the College of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts 
in Tax-Supported Universities and Colleges 


ERHAPS it is a rather fool- 
Pies: enterprise for any uni- 

versity professor to attempt to 
prophesy the future of the so-called 
“liberal and cultural” education in 
tax-supported institutions of higher 
learning. In the language of stu- 
dents, one is likely to be “sticking 
out his neck” in any such attempt. 
Those of us, however, who are a part 
of the faculties of colleges of science, 
literature, and the fine arts must, of 
necessity, spend some time in medita- 
tion over things as they were, things 
as they are, and things as they 
are to be. 

The writer is chiefly concerned 
with the future of tax-supported 
universities, state and municipal, par- 
ticularly the municipal. During six- 
teen years as a department chairman 
in one of the most rapidly growing 
municipal universities in the United 
States, Wayne University, he has 


watched the development and changes 
in the policy of the institution with 
keen interest. He has exchanged 
copious notes with colleagues in this 
and in other institutions, both private 
and public. As a result of these 
observations, the keynote of this 
article is the fear that cultural and 
liberal education is on the decline in 
tax-supported universities; that its 
future existence, in the best sense of 
the term, must rest with well-endowed 
private institutions, such as Yale, 
Harvard, Chicago, Oberlin. 

Let us survey the growth and 
development of a municipal uni- 
versity. Some twenty years ago, 
under the inspiration of a high-school 
principal who was a scholar of the 
old school in the classics, the Detroit 
Junior College was founded. Ina few 
years it was incorporated into a full- 
fledged four-year college, the College 
of the City of Detroit. This institu- 
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tion was to serve the cultural needs of 
the boys and girls of a great industrial 
city who found it inconvenient or 
impossible to go away to some other 
college. It was a typical college of 
literature, science, and the fine arts. 

Then came the incorporation of 
several other professional schools, 
already in existence in the city: the 
College of Medicine and the College 
of Education. A municipal univer- 
sity was founded. Soon colleges of 
pharmacy, engineering, and law were 
founded. The college is now sur- 
rounded by professional colleges in 
the University whose functions are 
vocational. It was christened the 
“College of Liberal Arts.” 

We are chiefly concerned with the 
college. But first of all, let the 
reader not forget that a municipal 
institution is very, very near to the 
taxpayers and the people in general. 
We are so near to the people that it is 
not at all uncommon for parents to 
step into the office of the admin- 
istrators or of the instructors to 
protest about marks or to present 
some request of a personal kind! 
Keep in mind this fact of closeness to 
the people. Our sister institutions, 
Michigan State and the University 
of Michigan, are not quite so close 
to the people. Still, they have no 
Harvard Wall around them! 

At this point, note that the College 
in the University is no longer called 
the College of Literature, Science, 
and Fine Arts. It is now the College 
of Liberal Arts. What are liberal 
arts? Whatever be the answer, it is 
surprising just how elastic and com- 
prehensive that term can be. It has 
lost in denotation and has gained 
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This 
itself, 


tremendously in connotation. 
name, liberal arts, is in 
symptomatic of the times! 


URING the past sixteen years 
the College has taken upon itself 
more and more the function of a 
service station to the people of 
Detroit. We are not sure whether 
this service is the result of pressures 
put upon the institution by outside 
sources or whether it has been germi- 
nated within the fertile brains of 
administrative officials. But when 
an institution begins to function as a 
direct and immediate service station 
to the surrounding community it is 
undertaking added duties and direc- 
tional tendencies. Carried to an 
extreme, of course, this policy is 
bound to have a tremendous influence 
upon the curriculum and the faculty. 
Here is a dangerous, rocky stream for 
any administrator navigator to sail. 
Being so close to the people, and in 
keeping with the general notion of 
education for democracy, the munici- 
pal and state universities tend to 
oversell education to the people. 
Every man, woman, and child should 
contact the university, taking at 
least some courses! University edu- 
cation must be taken to the masses! 
Then, too, there is the lure of 
numbers. Shall we call it the worship 
of the god of numbers? Such worship 
can be amply justified by any keen 
administrative wit who desires to 
defend the faith, of course. What- 
ever be the motivations, the fact 
remains that more and more people 
have been coming to this municipal 
university, and to the other municipal 
and state universities. 
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We are in the position of a man who 
advertised widely the merits of his 
restaurant. He had choice foods and 
drinks. Finally the public became 
interested and flocked to his place. 
They came in far greater numbers 
than he had anticipated. He needed 
many more waiters, but he could not 
afford to increase his staff in propor- 
tion to the influx. So he had to 
make the most of insufficient help. 
Worse yet, he discovered that his 
many added customers did not like 
his foods and drinks. They wanted 
different kinds of food and drink. 
Being resourceful, the owner at once 
set his chefs to listening to the 
desires of the customers. Fortunately 
this was easy enough, because they 
wanted hot dogs, spaghetti, corned 
beef and cabbage, and all the other 
good old simple things of life. But 
now came a trouble. The chefs were 
accustomed to preparing fine things, 
just as a great musician is accustomed 
to playing great music. They did 
not like their new jobs. In order to 
hold their jobs, however, they did 
their best to please. 

Perhaps we have operated on about 
the same principle as did this res- 
taurant keeper. At any rate we have 
accumulated problems which are far 
from being solved, as yet. With the 
inrush of persons from all walks of 
life into the college, we observed, 
especially, two things. First, these 
people simply floundered if we pre- 
sented the courses at the usual 
difficulty level. Second, a large num- 
ber of these people did not like our 
diet; they wanted different food! 
We noted, for example, that many 
wanted short cuts to knowledge, 
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when we knew that there was no 
short cut to knowledge. They wanted 
to apply science before they had a 
science to apply, and this simply 
could not be done. The vocational or 
economic-security motive was found 
to be the cardinal motive. 

The inevitable happened. Either 
the professor maintained his usual 
standards and “flunked” a large 
percentage of his class, or he gave in 
to the demands, lowered the difficulty- 
level of his subject and his standards 
of marking. Since some hard-boiled 
instructors insisted on demanding a 
high quality of work, the admin- 
istration was placed between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. Admin- 
istrative officials, however, are a 
resourceful lot. They formed night- 
school classes and _ general-studies 
classes, which may or may not give 
university credit toward graduation. 
This has brought more problems for 
the instructor, who, like the great 
middleman, finds that most problems 
ultimately land in his lap. The 
instructor has had to lower his stand- 
ards of scholarly demands decidedly 
in order to deal with these hetero- 
geneous groups. He has had to 
decide early whether he will aim at 
the small upper group of relatively 
good students, the large average 
group, or the group of poor students 
in his class. He usually ends by 
pitching his difficulty-level at the 
level of the middle group in these 
fringe classes. In spite of the kindly 
encouragement of the administrator 
who said, “Remember, it takes a 
great teacher to teach the feeble- 
minded; any one can teach the 
brilliant!” the majority of instructors 
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say in a chorus, “We do not want any 
more of it!” But, like the chefs in 
the restaurant, these instructors are 
now feeding the simpler diets. Even 
the textbooks must be made over 
into “gentle, easy steps for little feet.’”’ 


HE effect of the great influx 

of persons to the university, 
together with the university’s leaning 
over backward to cater to the demands 
of the public, has been chiefly to 
adulterate and dilute the university 
offerings. While we regret to see 
this, it is not the most serious con- 
sequence, as we shall show shortly. 
Just how much further the college of 
liberal arts will go toward encour- 
aging the lame, the halt, and the 
blind to come to the university, no 
one can tell at this time. We suspect 
strongly that there are going to be 
repercussions to this policy of over- 
selling university education to the 
general public. Unfortunately, even 
in a democracy, gross differences in 
capacity exist! 

As a result of the great response 
to the allure of the university, 
another great change has come about. 
These many added people especially 
have found the offerings of science, 
literature, and fine arts to be dis- 
tasteful. Atleast they want so-called 
practical courses, courses which will 
fit them to some job. This new 
emphasis or demand would doubtless 
have come about even if we had never 
had the great increase in student 
enrollment. Since the last terrible 
depression, economic security has 
become the all-consuming goal of 
most young and old people. 

During the past sixteen years the 
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writer has noted how the demands for 
vocational and practical courses have 
been steadily influencing the cur- 
riculum. The handwriting seems to 
be upon the walls of the municipal and 
state universities. “‘Give us what we 
want,” says the public. The public 
demand works here, just as it does in 
the movies. So, for example, we 
have seen home economics, business 
administration, and training for the 
stage, screen, and radio introduced. 
Students want “applied psychology,” 
as advertising and selling, or a 
psychology of “how to win friends 
and influence people.” They are 
impatient with the foundation, pure- 
science psychology courses. 

One of the most serious, most 
dangerous tendencies of all is the 
tendency to introduce short-cut, sur- 
vey courses to take the place of the 
longer beginning courses. When such 
an old and staunch defender of high 
scholastic ideals as the University of 
Chicago plunges into such tendencies, 
we can only feel more depressed than 
ever about the whole business. There 
is no short cut to knowledge. It 
demands keen intelligence, long hard 
work, and years of continued study. 
Higher forms of knowledge come only 
by the hard way, the painful way— 
not by short cuts and superficial 
surveys. 

But whichever way we look, we see 
the signs of the times. In general, 
the college of literature, science, and 
fine arts is changing. The relation of 
literature, science, and fine arts to the 
college is tending to be analogous to 
the relation of the drug department to 
the modern drug store, a secondary 
consideration. Many will argue that 
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it is as it should be. Who shall say? 
Nevertheless, most of the men who 
teach the sciences, literature, or the 
fine arts are of the strong conviction 
that there is still a nucleus of basic 
literature, science, and the fine arts 
which must first be mastered. They 
hold that this basic foundation 
material is difficult and takes much 
time and study to master. They 
can see no short cuts. They still 
stress motives other than the bread- 
and-butter, economic-security motive. 
They disapprove the present trends. 


OT all these tendencies and 

philosophies are undesirable. 
Although we live in a democracy 
in which every man and woman 
should be given the opportunity to 
climb up the intellectual scale as far 
as his capacities will permit, we are 
inclined to believe that tax-supported 
universities especially are definitely 
drifting in the direction of vocational 
training as a major function. The 
college seems de“nitely to be drifting 
toward a lower level of scholastic 
standards on the purely academic 
side, and a condition of a glorified 
trade-school curriculum on the voca- 
tional side. Fortunately, so far the 
professional colleges of law, dentis- 
try, engineering, and medicine have 
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been able to resist many downward 
pulls from the public, and so maintain 
high standards. 

Apparently liberal and cultural 
education in tax-supported institu- 
tions is on the decline. It may be 
concluded that a few strong, inde- 
pendent, privately endowed colleges 
will be left to carry on the tradition 
of the original curriculums of the 
college of literature, science, and 
arts. Even they must follow the 
narrow and difficult path which leads 
between a Scylla of academic isolation 
and seclusion on the one hand, and a 
Charybdis of glorified trade school on 
the other. One of the great dangers 
of a democracy is the tendency to pull 
down all things to the level of the 
masses. We need men and institu- 
tions that can say no to popular 
demands; men and institutions that 
can set standards of leadership to 
educate and pull up the masses. We 
believe that the private institution 
must largely perform this function 
in the future. No tax-supported 
institution can say no to popular 
demands—and survive. Probably not 
even the private institution can resist 
popular demands unless it is well 
endowed and backed by men who, 
themselves, have both wealth and 
culture. [Vol. XII, No. 8] 


Religion in State Universities 


By CLARENCE PROUTY SHEDD 


The Responsibility of the State University in the Field of Religion 


HE state university is a good 
place in which to grow vital 


religious experience among stu- 
dents. It has an atmosphere of free- 
dom which stands in the American 
tradition of the right to choose one’s 
own religious faith or to make no 
choice at all. While it lacks the 
freedom that the church-related col- 
lege has to espouse a particular 
religious position, yet, if it under- 
stands its history and its present 
educational mission, it need not be 
““rreligious” or “godless.” On the 
contrary, it can throw the whole 
weight of its influence on the side of 
religion, providing students with re- 
ligious resources for decision, and 
encouraging them to develop their 
capacity for faith. These students are 
a good cross section of our American 
life, representing the whole range of 
its social, economic, and religious 
divisions. In most cases their work is 
being carried forward under the con- 
ditions that will confront them in 
later life—that of men and women 
working together. They are good soil 
in which to plant and nurture those 
eternal truths which are the common 
heritage of both Jew and Christian— 
faith in an orderly, meaningful uni- 
verse, a God who is the Father of all 
men and who puts on his children the 
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obligation to strive together for a just 
and brotherly world. 

The state universities present a 
challenge too, because they are large 
communities ranging in size from two 
thousand to twenty thousand. We 
are not going to find easy answers for 
the work of either education or religion 
in these complex institutions. Any 
problem therefore in the functioning 
of religion which might appear in any 
other type of institution is certain to 
appear in the state institution. 

State universities are more con- 
cerned today about religion than they 
have been at any other time during 
the present century. Conversations 
during this past year with presidents, 
deans, faculty, and undergraduate 
groups in thirty state colleges and 
universities in every part of the 
United States make this abundantly 
clear. There is widespread concern, dis- 
cussion, and experimentation. Many 
things that “couldn’t be done” are 
being done and, when done intelli- 
gently and well, they have the general 
support of all religious groups and the 
thoughtful supporting constituency of 
the state. 

Only a few of the considerations 
leading to this change of climate can 
be noted. There is a historical fact 
of central importance which is almost 
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completely overlooked in the con- 
temporary discussions of the relation 
of religion to public education, namely, 
that higher education has never been 
as completely secularized in control 
and outlook as primary and secondary 
education. It, of course, has been 
profoundly changed in spirit and 
intellectual temper by the changes in 
church and religion and the gradual 
secularization that has taken place in 
the life about it. The struggle in the 
second and third quarters of the 
nineteenth century between the re- 
ligious and secular forces seeking for 
the control of our system of education 
resulted in a complete victory for pub- 
lic control in primary and secondary 
education, and all but a very small 
minority of our children have their 
early education in public schools. In 
higher education this battle ended in a 
draw, giving us not one but three 
systems of higher education—church- 
related, state, and private. 


ARIOUS provisions for religious 
culture, some officially set up and 
others voluntary, but all accepted and 
encouraged as an integral part of the 
work of higher education, have grown 
up with these institutions. The heated 
discussions as to whether or not the 
Bible could or should be read in the 
public schools have had little or no 
meaning for the colleges, since those 
under church, and most under private, 
control have had their chapels and 
other religious assemblies, Y.M.C.A.’s 
and Y.W.C.A.’s, courses in religion, 
and have maintained relationships 
with local churches and _ national 
church bodies. 
Even in the state colleges the 
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divorce between religion and educa- 
tion has never been as complete as in 
the other public schools. There have 
been many minister presidents and 
daily chapel and other religious exer- 
cises were a part of the life of the 
early state colleges. The two move- 
ments that have most deeply influ- 
enced the religious experience of 
students, the churches and _ their 
student foundations—Protestant, 
Jewish, Catholic, and the Christian 
associations—have had their strong- 
est programs and their ablest profes- 
sional leadership in these universities. 
In the last two decades various plans 
have been worked out whereby credit 
courses in religion have been made 
available for state university students. 
While these provisions have been in 
most cases voluntary in character and 
under the control of students and 
faculty members in the university 
community and not under official con- 
trol, yet through public statement 
and acts, including in many cases 
financial contributions to Y.M.C.A.’s 
and Y.W.C.A.’s, as the least sectarian 
and most inclusive campus groups, for 
personnel services rendered, state uni- 
versities have made clear their belief 
that religion and education belong 
together. 

This difference between the schools 
and the universities in history is a 
fact of immense importance. It has 
come about because the American 
public has been unwilling to permit 
as complete a divorce of religion and 
education at the higher level as it 
thought to be necessary and good at 
the lower level. It means that the 
state institutions of higher learning 
are much farther upstream than the 
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primary and secondary schools on 
this problem of relating religion to 
public education. This historical re- 
sistance to complete secularization 
gives us something on which to build 
as we try to clarify thinking both with 
regard to responsibility and to the 
steps to be taken in bringing about 
integration of religion with education. 


HERE is a mood for advance 
among students, faculty, and 
administration in this area of religion. 
Not in the last two decades has there 
been so much concern among students 
about religion—a concern that be- 
comes vocal through the discussions 
and questions of a growing minority of 
the ablest and most thoughtful student 
leaders, and through the response of 
students to well-conceived programs 
of religion. The student editor of 
the daily paper in one of the largest 
state universities confessed to me that 
in the past year his religious positions 
had changed from that of agnosticism 
to deep faith as the result of his work 
“plugging” for the University Chris- 
tian Mission and his reading of the 
educational creed of a Roman Cath- 
olic college. Students in a small state 
college have gone to their president 
with a proposal that they be allowed 
to build with their own hands a 
beautiful chapel—the college to fur- 
nish materials, plans, and supervision, 
the students the labor. The Dai/y 
Iowan for January 12, 1941, carried a 
remarkable editorial entitled ‘Take 
Us Back to Solid Ground,” appealing 
for faculty help in finding enduring 
spiritual foundations. Said this stu- 
dent editor: 
Religion is in medicine and commerce 
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and physics too, and those of you 
who teach medicine and commerce and 
physics must teach religion too. . . . We 
want constant training in the constant 
things of life, the physical, mental, and 
spiritual things which have been the 
foundations of humanity since the civ- 
ilizations of ancient China. 


This mood for advance, however, 
appears among faculty and adminis- 
trators quite as much as among 
students. Requests from faculty groups 
for counsel as to ways and means, 
within legal limitations, of establishing 
departments of religion are frequent. 
There is much more consideration of 
religion in meetings of presidents 
and other officers of administration. 
Reports and addresses of state uni- 
versity presidents have more frequent 
references to this problem. Most 
state university presidents would ac- 
cept as their own the point of view 
expressed by President Sproul, of the 
University of California. 

For my part I believe that religion (not 
the sects) is basic to morals, central in our 
American culture, unique as a dynamic 
within the individual, able to save us 
from ourselves and lead us out into 
nobility. I believe that without religion 
we are forced to substitute weak conven- 
tions for permanent values and abiding 
standards; that, without religion, civiliza- 
tion with no adequate reinforcement for 
the great strains that come upon it must 
yield . . . to disintegration and decay. 

Believing these things, I believe also 
that the university which does not create 
in its sons and daughters a sensitiveness 
to the values of religion is likely to be a 
danger rather than a benefit to the state. 
Certainly it cannot serve its people as 
fully as it should unless it finds some 
way, as it has always done, to blend with 
knowledge and culture the rugged force 
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of character and the spiritual power that 
give to these life and value. So only may 
knowledge become wisdom.! 


This mood for advance is also 
expressed in the growing faculty and 
administrative conviction that the 
state university has not only the 
freedom but the obligation to do all 
in its power to encourage the growth 
of vital religion among students. 
There is widespread questioning of 
inherited local interpretations of 
charter limitations and a recognition 
that our American principle of reli- 
gious freedom was designed for the 
support and strengthening of religion 
and not for its limitation or destruc- 
tion. The founding fathers, them- 
selves, were deeply religious men who 
saw the relation between their Chris- 
tian faith and a democratic society, 
who believed that these universities 
could be instruments in building a 
Christian civilization. They wrote 
their charters at a time when, to the 
shame of the Church, sectarianism 
was rampant and bitter both among 
the Protestant denominations and 
between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. With only two or three 
exceptions, it is the word sect or sec- 
tarian and not the word religious 
which appears in state constitutions 
and state university charters. These 
institutions were not to be “‘sectarian 
in religion nor partisan in politics.” 
They were to be “forever free from 
sectarian control or influence.” “No 
sectarian tenets were to be taught.” 
These charter provisions were, there- 
fore, protective and served at the 
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moment and for a great many years 
ahead the important end of preventing 
the undue influence of any sectarian 
group or point of view. That these 
founding fathers did not envisage the 
kind of complete divorce of religion 
and education that has too frequently 
been taken as the meaning of our 
American policy of separation of 
church and state, ‘“‘a hands-off policy,” 
can best be judged by their encourage- 
ment of various voluntary provisions 
for religion, their appointment of 
minister presidents, and their spon- 
soring of religious exercises such as 
chapel. As late as 1891 the Supreme 
Court of Illinois upheld a rule of the 
university requiring attendance at 
chapel as not in violation of the 
religious liberty guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Freedom of religion 
was not intended to mean absence of 
religion. 


ODAY there is a growing recog- 

nition of the radical changes that 
have taken place in the widening and 
deepening of interdenominational and 
interfaith fellowship and in the grow- 
ing public demand for a reunion of 
religion and learning as the only 
sound basis for building leadership 
for a democratic society and a broth- 
erly world. ‘We have been limited in 
the past not by charter but by the 
attitude of sectarian organizations, 
that might protest against religious 
instruction and religious programs. 
There has been a great change in this 
respect, writes one state university 
president. With bitter sectarianism 
largely out of the picture, the general 
situation can best be expressed in his 
words: “‘We have more room in which 
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to give encouragement to religion 
than we are now using.” 

This new sense of responsibility is 
further enforced by the conviction 
that you cannot dissociate religion 
from culture. In launching its new pro- 
gram of religious instruction, Prince- 
ton University’s faculty committee 
declared that “the central religious 
force in the culture of which we are a 
part has been Christianity... . 
Religion is an independent power, the 
study of which deserves a place in 
the curriculum.” President Erb, of the 
University of Oregon, in establishing 
a Department of Religion in the Col- 
lege of Social Science contended that 


it was educationally indefensible to have 
departments and courses devoted to a 
study of political, economic and social 
institutions generally, but a complete 
absence of any instruction in the field of 
religious institutions. In brief, the inclu- 
sion of religious instruction in our cur- 
riculum was judged to be proper under the 
charter of the state and university, inas- 
much as the right to give a well-rounded 
instructional program was unquestioned.” 


INVERSATIONS with deans of 

men or deans of women or other 
personnel officers bring forth another 
consideration; namely, the place that 
religion has in assisting the student in 
making fruitful adjustments to the 
problems of living in the campus 
community and in the wider world 
and the academic consequences of 
such adjustment. One of the great 
contributions made by the churches, 
the church foundations, and the 
Christian Associations, according to 
these administrative officers, is that 
they not only steady students intel- 

2Quoted from a letter addressed to writer. 
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lectually and spiritually, but they 
give them fellowship and laboratory 
experiences in co-operative study and 
service which, of themselves, have 
tremendous consequence in the adjust- 
ments that have to be made on 
campus and in later life. 

Equally important is the problem 
of adjustment to wider horizons of 
human need than the campus presents. 
Throughout the history of univer- 
sities, there have been born in the 
hearts of little bands of Christian 
students prophetic insights and move- 
ments which, for decades ahead, have 
shaped the religious life of universities 
and of the church. Sometimes these 
movements have been disturbing to 
university administrators, but only 
when the function of the university as 
a center of disturbing and re-creative 
ideas has been temporarily forgotten. 
“Tf I were to name the chief defect of 
contemporary education,” says Pro- 
fessor Hocking of Harvard, “it would 
be that it produces so many stunted 
wills, prematurely grey, incapable of 
greatness, not because of lack of 
endowment, but because they have 
never been searchingly exposed to 
what is noble, generous and faith 
provoking.”* The necessity of having 
the resources of religion persuasively 
present in the university for the here- 
and-now living, as well as for the 
development of youth’s capacity for 
faith and adventure, is a considera- 
tion close to the heart of education. 

There is another consideration— 
and this has shadowed the long history 
of public higher education—namely, 


8Hocking, William Ernest. Human Nature 
and Its Remaking. New printing with additions. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. 
Pp. 259-60. 
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that the overwhelming majority of 
parents expect the state university to 
give encouragement to whatever influ- 
ences and movements may prove to 
be useful in strengthening the religious 
insights and experiences of their sons 
and daughters while in the state 
university. One president says: “My 
constituency will blame me sooner for 
doing nothing than they would for 
doing the wrong thing.” ‘“Isn’t it 
strange,” said another president, “that 
we appropriate public money for 
chaplaincies in penitentiaries and no 
church-state question is raised, but if 
a proposal is made for the appropria- 
tion of money for teaching or religious 
leadership on the campus, there are 
those who will regard that as a sec- 
tarian move and a violation of the 
principle of religious freedom.” 


HE writer does not mean to sug- 
gest by these favorable consid- 
erations that the state universities are 
clamoring for help on religion. These 
factors only mean that the climate is 
changing and that today there are 
more favoring conditions than there 
were a decade ago, more in fact than 
at any other time in the present 
century. The grounds for discourage- 
ment are many and serious. In few 
large universities do the religious pro- 
visions, official and voluntary, signif- 
icantly influence as much as 25 per 
cent of the student body. In the 
largest universities an even smaller 
percentage might be a fairer figure. It 
is most important to do good work 
with twenty-five hundred out of ten 
thousand students, but do we not 
have some responsibility for the rest? 
In these times the most able and 
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thoughtful students insist that religion, 
in order to make sense for them, estab- 
lish its relevance as a reconstructive 
force in our kind of mad, chaotic 
world. It is disillusioning for such 
students to have their colleges profess 
interest in religion when they really 
are concerned about keeping students 
from thinking deeply or acting on the 
more disturbing implications of re- 
ligion. Occasionally one finds a pres- 
ident enthusiastic about a ew plan 
for religion for his campus because he 
wants to control things so that nothing 
but a “safe view of religion” has a 
chance to be heard. More frequently, 
however, the difficulty is at another 
point; there is plenty of honest good 
will but little understanding of how 
and where to take hold in this job of 
integrating religion and education. In 
the new zeal to do something that 
expresses this new concern and good 
will, frequently the wrong thing is 
done and some plan evolved that does 
a disservice to religion. 

Then there is the baffling problem 
of size and the complexity of organ- 
ization of the modern large univer- 
sity. We know fairly well what to do 
for a few hundred students or even as 
many as two thousand, but we are 
baffled when we try to envisage how 
we do the work of either education or 
religion among fifteen thousand stu- 
dents. The writer ventures the sug- 
gestion that we are on a blind trail 
when we seek to discover some over-all 
plan, some one simple answer, for the 
religious needs of large bodies of 
students. We seek in vain for a simple 
answer to a complex situation. Easy 
or quick answers are almost sure to be 
wrong answers. Our task is to envis- 
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age more ways of influencing the 
whole student body through aims 
which seek to draw religion and 
education together, through normal 
administrative, classroom, public as- 
sembly, and personnel processes, and 
at the same time to seek more ways of 
breaking these mammoth universities 
down into more smaller natural groups 
in which the work of religious educa- 
tion goes forward. 

The one thing that is really impor- 
tant for any university is that it 
accept responsibility in this field and 
create a thinking group made of rep- 
resentative students, faculty, religious 
workers, and administrative leader- 
ship, who themselves are concerned 
and intelligent about religion, and 
charge this group with responsibility 
for strengthening present work and 
finding many new answers. This 
should be a study committee or coun- 
cil, not one carrying any promotive 
responsibility, and it should be repre- 
sentative enough in character so that 
its recommendations will be respected 
and acted upon. As rapidly as new 
ways are envisaged for religious edu- 
cation among any group in our uni- 
versity or for the university as a 
whole, these should be put into effect. 
Thus bit by bit we will evolve a whole 
view of our task and a more adequate 
religious plan for our university. 


ERTAIN other observations can 

be given only in outline. The 
central problem is that we have been 
too contented with having religion on 
the periphery of our university life, 
geographically and _ psychologically. 
If we really believe that there is an 
inescapable university function in the 
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field of religion, then we will set our- 
selves to the task of putting religion 
at the heart of the educational proc- 
ess, as a guiding, motivating, and 
integrating force. 

Many presidents feel that the 
most important single point at which 
they can work on this problem is in 
the selection of faculty members. 
“Because of the traditional interpre- 
tation of my state charter, I am 
obliged,” said the president of a large 
university, ‘to support irreligion with- 
out being able to give positive support 
to religion, but,” he added, “I am 
proud of what I have been able to do 
for religion through the fifty appoint- 
ments I have made since I took office 
six years ago.” ““The greatest contri- 
bution that this university could 
make to religion in the next few 
years,” said a very competent reli- 
gious worker who has served that 
university for two decades, “‘would be 
to discover and appoint for the next 
two major vacancies professors who, 
in addition to being great scholars and 
teachers, would become known to this 
student body as men of great religious 
conviction and influence.” This does 
not mean a return to any sort of 
religious tests, but it does mean that 
in addition to expecting that candi- 
dates for positions will meet the 
highest possible scholastic and teach- 
ing criteria, they will also give evidence 
of the fact that the total influence of 
their life is likely to be a positive one 
in the support of concerns and values 
that Jews, Protestants, and Catholics 
would regard as religious values. 

The administrative attitude on 
religion, as that is expressed in public 
statements and implemented by var- 
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ious symbols and acts is one of the 
most powerful influences on the 
religious life of students. The action 
of one president and his wife in carry- 
ing for ten years the leadership of a 
men’s and women’s Bible class in their 
church has had the effect in that 
community of drawing churches and 
university close together and steadily 
lifting the level of the ministerial and 
pastoral leadership of all the churches. 
Better work always can be done in 
those universities where the admin- 
istration gives intelligent and unam- 
biguous support to any movement 
which will have religious significance 
for any part of the university or its 
constituency. 


OUGHLY speaking there are two 

kinds of religious tasks confront- 
ing the university, and we will need 
to work on both fronts. The first is 
the long-range task of building an 
educational system that in its pre- 
suppositions, aims, and _ processes 
supports the values of religion. Con- 
ceivably such an approach might 
influence a large proportion of the 75 
per cent whom we do not now reach, 
causing them, even though it led to 
no definite espousal of a particular 
religious faith, to believe that, even in 
our kind of world, devotion to truth, 
goodness, beauty, justice, brotherhood 
makes sense. The second task is that 
of educating students in religion and 
the faith of their own choice. This we 
will do, as we have been doing, 
through churches and church founda- 
tions (Protestant, Jewish, Catholic), 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, University 
Religious Missions, University Convo- 
cations, and credit courses in religion. 
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For years ahead the state universities 
will have to depend on these pro- 
visions for religious education even 
more than in the past for the con- 
serving, evoking, and nurturing of 
religious faith among students. 
Credit courses in religion within 
legal and charter limitations should 
be made available for state university 
students and taught by professors 
who are the equal in professional 
training and competence of other 
members of the faculty. We have had 
enough experience during the past 
twenty years to know that such men 
can be found and that religion can be 
taught on a basis that does not seek 
to impose any sectarian or theological 
point of view. The Bible College of 
Missouri and the School of Religion 
at the University of Iowa have 
pioneered a plan for teaching religion 
that gives a co-ordinated curriculum, 
makes room for Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish professors on the staff, and 
is financed through the religious forces 
of the state and nation. A number 
of state colleges—Iowa, North Car- 
olina, Oregon—Miami University, the 
Universities of Oregon and Florida, 
and Florida State College for Women 
have established chairs of religion, 
financed as is the other instructional 
work of the university. In between 
these two plans are a great variety of 
other denominational and interdenom- 
inational and interfaith plans for 
financing and making available courses 
in religion which will be recognized 
for credit by the university. Great 
progress has been made along all three 
lines during the past decade. Courses 
in religion will make a very important 
contribution to a substantial group of 
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students, but we must guard against 
the idea that “salvation is by courses 
in religion,” for salvation is not by 
any one thing but by many things. 

The significance of any religious 
group to the religious life of the uni- 
versity cannot be judged by size. 
One of the strongest religious influ- 
ences in a state university that enrolls 
above fifteen thousand students is a 
professor of religion whose courses are 
not announced in the catalogue nor on 
the university timetable and who 
seldom has in his classes as many as 
two hundred students. I think of 
a Y.M.C.A. in one of our largest state 
universities where probably not more 
than four hundred men students are 
associated with its activity, and yet 
out of that group have come more 
influences for changing the thinking 
of the campus than out of any other 
group on the campus. It is not an 
accident that this past year the only 
student speaker in the Commence- 
ment of that university and the 
president of the student government 
were both students who owed every- 
thing in the development of their 
spiritual and social insights to this 
Y.M.C.A. In another state univer- 
sity the growth of student co-operative 
houses, now hailed by the university 
officially as one of its achievements, 
had its beginnings in the work of a 
Wesley Foundation. 


F WE were really to try to draw 

religion and learning more closely 
together we should seek to discover 
those places in the regular curriculum 
where religion belongs, and we should 
then teach religion throughout the 
curriculum, supplementing and _ re- 
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inforcing, but not taking the place 
of, the more thoroughgoing studies 
in history and materials of religion 
sponsored by the department of re- 
ligion. We may create a major in 
religion out of existing courses having 
religious significance as the University 
of Michigan has done. We must cul- 
tivate and support the conviction 
that it is not good teaching to be 
silent about religion where it belongs, 
nor to “lug it in” where it does not 
belong. 

We should recover the sense of 
intimate connection between the aims 
and processes of counseling and the 
resources of religion that character- 
ized most student counseling prior to 
the recent development of personnel 
offices. The initiative of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in establishing the 
official position of Counselor in Relig- 
ious Education, the concern of other 
universities like Minnesota and Wis- 
consin for a clcser integration of 
religious and general counseling, and 
the initiative of many deans of women 
in drawing religious workers into 
fellowship with the personnel and 
residential staffs—all these seem to 
be steps in the direction of finding 
answers at this central point. 

Much guidance can be _ found 
through general principles for co- 
operative work, but few university 
plans for more united religious work 
seem to be reproducible in their 
details. It is more important to 
develop a sense of common cause and 
of Christian and interfaith unity 
among the student and faculty and 
professional leaders of various religious 
groups than it is to develop some plan 
for centralized control whether that 
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control resides with the administra- 
tion or in the constitution of the plan 
itself. We must take account of the 
cosmopolitan and interfaith consti- 
tuency of our modern large univer- 
sities, and while giving encouragement 
to various denominations and inter- 
denominational associations must also 
seek to encourage interdenominational 
and interfaith fellowship and work. 
Interfaith work that is to be signif- 
icant must be respectful and recognize 
the importance of treasured differ- 
ences as well as of fundamental 
common concerns among the groups. 
If it does this it will work on many 
different levels, all of them important. 
These will include co-operation among 
Protestant groups and with the Chris- 
tian associations, Protestant-Catholic 
and Protestant-Catholic-Jewish  fel- 
lowship and co-operation. 

People are as important or more 
important than plans. For campus 
positions of religious leadership, cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular, we must 
discover and train men and women 
who in scholastic ability can hold 
their ground with the best in the 
university community, who can be 
comrades with students and faculty 
in their search for truth and life 
experiences that have meaning in our 
mad world, who have a reasoned faith 
and see the relevance of that to the 
real world, who have a religious 
experience, the authenticity of which 
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students and faculty at once recog- 
nize, who can share their experiences 
and views without seeking to impose 
them on students, and who are people 
who know how to teach religion and 
from whom religion is caught. “Our 
professor of religion has recommended 
religion to faculty as well as to stu- 
dents,” said one state university 
president. 


HIS sketchy statement of present 
intuitions or convictions is pre- 
sented with much hesitation. They 
are not presented as conclusions, but 
rather as a basis for discussion. They, 
like railroad timetables, are “subject 
to change without notice.” None of 
us have the answer—we have intui- 
tions only as to possible answers. We - 
need great humility in the presence of 
this task which at its heart is one of 
undergirding our American democ- 
racy with abiding spiritual founda- 
tions. After a two-hour conference 
last February in the office of a state 
university president, he thanked me 
heartily for the questions I had 
raised and said quite simply: “‘This is 
the first time this has come to my 
desk.” The purpose of this discussion 
will have been served if it once again 
brings this problem onto the desks of 
faculty members, administrative offic- 
ers, and student leaders, so that it has 
priority as a university responsibility 

in the difficult hours ahead. 
[Vol. XII, No. 8] 


Why Students Cheat 


By CHARLES A. DRAKE 


A Statistical Search for the Incentives Which Induce College Students 
to Dishonesty on Examinations 


HY do students cheat in 
examinations? For some 
teachers there is comfort 


to be found in the rationalized reply 
that the dishonest students cheat 
only themselves. Such teachers can- 
not be expected to be concerned with 
the underlying motives. But there 
are others who view cheating as 
evidence of a basic defect of char- 
acter, and still others who interpret 
such behavior as a direct affront to 
themselves. In the latter instance 
the teacher is often a martinet during 
examinations, constantly on the alert 
for signs of dishonesty. 

There is already a rather large 
amount of literature on the subject, 
much of it reporting experimental 
studies and surveys which reveal the 
nature, the extent, and some of the 
motives that give rise to the behavior 
in question. Other reports are con- 
cerned with ways to detect cheating 
and with methods to prevent its 
occurrence. In all these reports there 
is the implied admission that the 
examination constitutes a_ barrier 
which must be surmounted before 
the student may disport himself in 
some delectable land beyond. 

To many students the examination 
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thus appears to bar the way to that 
realm of clubs, teams, and degrees 
which seems to be the _ perquisite 
of the able or the ingenious. The 
examination, when viewed in this 
light, presents a challenge to clever- 
ness rather than to the resources of 
power developed in a course. Cheat- 
ing then becomes an expedient to 
achieve some desired goal, and, at 
the same time, to avoid some of the 
unpleasant punitive consequences that 
attend failure. 

How extensive is such behavior? 
How is it related to scholarship, to 
intelligence, to fraternity member- 
ship, and to further study of the 
subject-matter field in which it occurs? 
It was to afford some tentative 
answers to these questions that the 
experiment reported here was carried 
on. 

Tests were given to classes totaling 
126 members in a women’s college 
where the honor system had been in 
force for ten years. Most of the girls 
were Sophomores; the others, Juniors. 
The distribution of mental ability, as 
measured by the intelligence tests 
given in the freshman year, was 
approximately normal. 

The experimental conditions were 
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simple. Each week a test was 
given over the subject-matter recently 
covered in the course. The test con- 
sisted of a long list of prepared 
statements, some of which were true, 
some false. Each statement was 
read twice, orally, to the class. The 
students marked their responses on 
slips of paper containing numbers 
corresponding to the questions, using 
plus (+) for “true” and naught (0) 
for “false.” 

At the conclusion of the test, the 
slips were collected by the instructor 
and marked with the aid of a pre- 
pared key. Of the twelve tests, some 
were actually scored, marked with the 
score, and returned to be kept by 
the students. The others, six in one 
class, four in the other, were scored 
by my secretary and me, working 
independently, but no marks were 
made on the papers. We verified our 
scoring and entered the marks in the 
records. At the next meeting of the 
class the last set of papers was 
returned to the students for scoring. 

Each student was asked to score 
her own paper while the correct 
responses were read twice, slowly and 
clearly but without reading the 
original statements upon which the 
responses were made. This procedure 
gave each student a chance to improve 
her score by changing the symbols on 
her paper—an easy opportunity to 
cheat. Later comparison of the stu- 
dent’s scoring with the scores previ- 
ously obtained gave the data on 
cheating. There was no evidence 
that anyone ever suspected the 
deception. The procedure of having 
students score their own papers was 
not unusual in the school. 
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HEN the results were tabu- 

lated certain significant tend- 
encies were revealed. Of the 126 
students, 30 cheated one or more 
times: 9 cheated once; 6, twice; 6, 
three times; 7, four times; one, five 
times; and one, six times. 

Of the 30 who cheated none was in 
the highest quarter on the freshman 
intelligence test; 9 were in the second 
quarter; 6, in the third quarter; and 
15, in the fourth quarter. It appears 
that cheating tends to be more 
prevalent among the less intelligent 
students, as one would expect. 

Considering the true averages of 
the students, unaffected by the 
attempts to cheat, no 4 student 
cheated; 4 per cent of the B students, 
23 per cent of the C students, 75 per 
cent of the D students, and 67 per 
cent of the F (failure) students 
cheated. From this it may be 
inferred that the poorest students 
tend to cheat the most; that is, 
they tend to cheat in proportion 
to their needs. 

Of the 76 students who were not 
fraternity members, 12, or 16 per 
cent, cheated. Fifty were members 
of fraternities. Of these, 18, or 36 
per cent, cheated. Fraternity pres- 
sure for better marks is probably 
responsible for this difference, since 
there were no significant differences 
between the two groups in intelligence 
or scholarship. 

Only 20 per cent of the students 
who cheated enrolled for further 
courses in the department, while go 
per cent of the noncheaters enrolled 
for such courses. Both lack of inter- 
est and lack of success may account 
for this difference. 
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T IS evident that cheating grows 
out of the competitive system 
under which college credits are 
awarded. It occurs where the honor 
system exists as well as where stu- 
dents are under the surveillance of 
teachers and monitors. It is impossi- 
ble for teachers to detect most of the 
cheaters who are, however, well known 
to the students themselves. Stu- 
dents in general have no strong 
sentiments against classroom cheating 
and will not co-operate to control it. 
Probably if degrees were awarded 
to all students as soon as they are 
admitted to the freshman class, most 
of the potential cheaters would be 
eliminated at once. The remainder 
would belong to two groups, those 
who wish to enjoy college life devoid 
of stress and strain, and those who 
really want aneducation. The others 
would drop out, making the com- 
petitive struggle unnecessary. Since 
such an academic utopia is wholly 
unlikely to be attained, perhaps some 
other and less radical remedy may be 
applied. But the crux of the situa- 
tion is the competition for marks, 
and the remedy must reduce the 
temperature of this competition. 
Pathological liars and pathological 
thieves are known to the psychol- 
ogists. Perhaps there are patho- 
logical cheaters not yet identified as 
a type. The evidence thus far, how- 
ever, points to acute need of marks in 
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a situation that appears to the stu- 
dent to be featured by baffling 
examinations and tyrannical peda- 
gogues. The final solution probably 
involves the change of student motives 
as its primary consideration, a result 
not attainable without drastic changes 
in present methods. 

Teachers in general, and college 
professors in particular, will not be 
enthusiastic about proposed changes. 
They are opposed to changes of any 
sort that may interfere with long- 
established routines—and examina- 
tions are a part of the hoary tradition 
of the academic past. They resist 
the introduction of new examination 
procedures and new types of tests, 
finding the old methods quite satis- 
factory. Of course, they admit, a 
few students cheat, but only a few. 
When one student is caught red- 
handed and punished, it is convenient 
to think that cheating is in abeyance 
until another is caught. 

The control of cheating, however, is 
only a means to anend. Schools and 
colleges are expected to develop char- 
acter in their students. Are they 
serving this end, sometimes called 
their most important function, when 
they deliberately set up and adhere 
to procedures that encourage dis- 
honesty? Our hope rests upon a 
tentative conclusion that the dis- 
honesty so learned is specific and does 
not carry over to other activities. 

[Vol. XII, No. 8] 
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Honorary Degrees 


By JAMES E. POLLARD 


The Variable and Inconsistent Procedures of Colleges and Universities 


and universities have been con- 
ferring honorary degrees, but 
the practice has been anything but 
uniform or consistent. Many educa- 
tional institutions, including some of 
the best, have been quite generous 
with such awards. A number of 
others, likewise including leading ones, 
have conferred no such degrees. A 
third and smaller group has vacillated 
between these two extremes of policy. 
Asan example of this last, Ohio State 
University conferred such degrees 
from 1878 to 1896, then abandoned 
the practice, revived it in 1929, and 
has averaged three such awards each 
year since. Although the original 
policy was in effect for nineteen 
years, honorary degrees were con- 
ferred in only six of those years. 
After a third of a century the practice 
was resumed with some misgiving. 
The University reversed its policy 
with some urging from alumni but 
only after extended inquiry and fac- 
ulty discussion. The final faculty 
action was approved by the Board of 
Trustees in April, 1929, “as an 
experimental method of procedure, 
subject to reconsideration at any time 


Gan 1692 American colleges 


, when experience in any respect may 


have demonstrated its inadequacy.” 
At the 1929 Commencement, the 
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University conferred honorary degrees 
upon Charles F. Kettering, the scien- 
tist, an alumnus; President Emeritus 
William Oxley Thompson; and Arthur 
H. Compton, the physicist, a native 
Ohioan. From 1929 through 1940, 
the University conferred a total of 
thirty-seven such degrees. 

In the light of this experience and 
recalling the qualified approval given 
eleven years earlier to the revived 
practice as “‘an experimental method 
of procedure,” the faculty in March, 
1940, authorized its standing com- 
mittee on honorary degrees to make 
a study of the entire situation, and to 
report its findings. This was done in 
February, 1941, with the recom- 
mendation that the policy of con- 
ferring a few honorary degrees 
annually be continued with minor 
changes in procedure. 

Besides surveying its own situation, 
the committee sought to discover 
what policies were followed else- 
where. In so doing it took account 
of earlier inquiries concerning honor- 
ary degrees. It found that four had 
been made between 1930 and 1936: 
one, largely statistical, was contained 
in the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, published by the 
United States Office of Education;! 


1Bulletin, 1930, No. 9, Vol. I, pp. 293-95. 
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another was undertaken by a Swarth- 
more College faculty committee in 
19332 a third, resulting from a 
a questionnaire circulated by H. V. 
Benedict, then president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was presented at 
the 1936 convention of the National 
Association of State Universities;' 
the fourth was based on a report by 
E. B. Penrod to the Hillsdale College 
chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors.‘ 


INCE the Ohio State University 
is a member of the Association of 
American Universities, the committee 
took special pains to canvass the 
membership of this association on 
the question. This was because its 
member institutions generally rep- 
resent much of what is best in 
American higher education although 
they number only thirty-one. More- 
over, they include many of the leading 
state universities which have much 
in common. 
These questions were asked: 


Does your college or university confer 
honorary degrees? 

If so, how long has it done so and what 
is the average number in recent years? 

What machinery is used in selecting 
the recipients, especially as to the réles 
of the faculty and administration? 


The committee was fortunate in 
obtaining a complete response to this 
inquiry. This resulted from rather 


*Reinhold, F. L. “Colleges and Honorary 
Degrees,” School and Society, XX XVII (March 18, 
1933), PP- 365-68. 

®National Association of State Universities. 
Transactions and Proceedings, XXXIV, pp. 158-74. 

‘Penrod, E. B. “Honorary Degrees Conferred 
by Certain Colleges and Universities in the United 
States from 1921 to 1931,” Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges, XVII (November, 1931), 
PP. 370-75. 
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general interest in the question and 
was facilitated through personal corre- 
spondence by committee members 
with old friends and former colleagues 
now in key faculty or administrative 
positions in other colleges and uni- 
versities. 

A tabulation of the affirmative 
replies to Question 1 and the second 
half of Question 2 follows: 


College Average College Average 
or Number or umber 
University Given University Given 
8 Minnesota... .. I 
California...... 6 Missouri...... . 2-3 
Catholic Nebraska...... 2-5 
University... I North Carolina. 4 
Chicago........ I-2 Northwestern.. 6-7 
1-4 Ohio State..... 3 
Columbia...... 14° Pennsylvania.. 8-10 
1-4 Princeton...... 7-8 
Harvard....... 10-13 Washington 
Indiana........ I (St. Louis)... 1-2 
Hopkins. 3 Wisconsin...... 
ichigan...... 12-14 Io 


Of the nine institutions which said 
no, the four which replied unqual- 
ifiedly were California Tech., Massa- 
chusetts Tech., Stanford, and Virginia. 
Cornell and Texas replied no, but each 
conferred two. Illinois previously 
granted honorary degrees; Iowa has 
granted none recently but the commit- 
tee is still provided. Kansas has con- 
ferred none “for more than forty 
years.” In summary then it appears 
that 22 institutions of the group 
investigated still grant honorary de- 
grees; the annual average number is 
from five to six.’ 

The machinery which must be set 
in motion before an honorary degree 
is actually conferred by these colleges 
and universities varies greatly. In 


‘About six at the June commencement. 

*Not indicated, but lately “cut down. . . 
appreciably.” 

7Cf. Benedict report, supra; 20 gave none, 
40 rarely, 47 regularly. 
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some cases it is relatively simple, 
effective, and democratic. In others 
the authority is more or less con- 
centrated, either by rule or in prac- 
tice. In still others the practice 
appears different from the procedure 
on paper. 

The conferring of honorary degrees 
is a point on which the faculty and the 
trustees or regents do not always see 
eye toeye. In some states difficulty 
has resulted from the conferring of 
honorary degrees for political pur- 
poses or through political pressure. 
The abandonment of the policy of 
conferring honorary degrees by several 
member schools of the Association of 
American Universities is directly due 
to some such situation or to the 
fear of it. 


N GENERAL, the conferring pro- 

cedure among members of the 
Association of American Universities 
is of three kinds, stated in the order 
of frequency: where the faculty plays 
the chief rdle, where the trustees or 
regents exercise the main function, 
and where a joint arrangement pre- 
vails.8 It should be emphasized that 
it is somewhat difficult to draw hard 
and fast lines, but these appear 
to be the main tendencies. Each will 
be examined in some detail. 

It is fairly common for the faculty 
to be the chief instrument in the 
process of selecting honorary-degree 
candidates. Legally the trustees or 
regents often have the final say even 
though they rarely exercise it literally. 
It is quite usual for the faculty to 


*The Swarthmore report (about 20 schools) 
showed similar groupings but in this order: trustees, 
por committee, faculty. See Footnote 2 of this 
arti 
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make nominations for such honors, to 
sift these suggestions by means of a 
special or standing committee, to 
receive the names finally selected by 
the committee and to pass upon them 
in general faculty or senate meeting, 
and finally to forward such names to 
the trustees or regents for ratification. 
By legal right the governing board 
may approve, disapprove, or even 
add names of its own choosing. In 
actual practice in this first and largest 
group of the members of the American 
Association of Universities, however, 
it seemingly does little as a rule but 
give its pro forma approval to the 
names forwarded by the faculty, 
usually through the president. 

The member schools in which this 
or some similar procedure has been 
in force include: California, Chi- 
cago, Indiana, lowa, Johns Hopkins, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Nebraska, North- 
western, Ohio State, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 

A handful of the older, privately 
endowed universities center both the 
authority and machinery for voting 
such degrees largely in the trustees or 
regents, or in the corporation. The 
way is usually left open in these cases 
for nominations to be made by the 
faculty and other groups, including, of 
course, the alumni, and even the 
public. The chief power as well as 
the principal selective procedure, how- 
ever, is vested in the governing board. 
Members of the American Association 
of Universities which follow this or 
some approximately equal practice 
include Brown, Catholic University, 
Columbia, Harvard,and Pennsylvania. 

At Brown nominations may origi- 
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nate with the faculty, the administra- 
tion, or with the trustees, but it is 
the board of fellows which selects the 
recipients. Catholic University gen- 
erally reserves its honorary degrees 
for heads and representatives of 
states or distinguished prelates, and 
hence makes no regular awards. 
Those it does make are determined by 
a majority of the trustees. Columbia 
is another university where anyone 
may make nominations, but the 
degrees themselves are voted by the 
trustees. Until 1937 honorary degrees 
at Harvard were voted in secrecy by 
the corporation, which still has the 
controlling voice, although it has 
some assistance now from an advisory 
faculty committee. At Pennsylvania 
the matter is in the hands of a special 
committee of trustees, but most of 
the names proposed are received from 
administration or faculty committees. 

Varying degrees of joint effort are 
represented in both foregoing groups, 
but there is a third in which it is more 
pronounced. This is made up of 
Clark, Duke, Princeton, and Yale. 
At Clark nominations may originate 
with the senate or with the trustees. 
It is included here because the senate 
“‘contains about ten members of the 
faculty who serve as an advisory 
council to the president in all matters 
of university policy, and they have 
the special privilege of nominating 
candidates for honorary degrees.’ 
Duke has a joint committee of five 
faculty and five trustee members 
whose recommendations go to the 
general facultv for approval. The 
trustees of Princeton formerly exer- 
cised this function alone, but later 


Letter from President Atwood. 
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three faculty members were added 
to the committee. Four elements are 
represented on the Yale committee: 
three trustees, three administrative 
officers, five faculty members, and 
three alumni. 

Another point of difference is in the 
method of selecting the main com- 
mittee, especially the faculty. Secrecy 
is usually invoked all along the line, 
at least until the ,recipients are 
chosen. In a few idetanet, as at 
California and Minnesota,” even the 
personnel of the committee itself is 
secret. Where such degrees are regu- 
larly conferred, the major steps are 
likely to be in the hands of a standing 
or special committee. Faculty or 
senate committees may be elected by 
those groups for the purpose, but at 
Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
they are named by the president. 

The réle of the president himself is 
another point of variance. It ranges 
all the way from active participation 
to merely the transmitting of names 
from the faculty to the trustees. A 
good case can be made for having the 
president an active participant at 
some stage, although a few feel that 
occasionally he may become too 
active or even dominant. Yet at 
Chicago and Michigan the president 
is chairman of the committee, and at 
North Carolina, Northwestern, and 
Wisconsin he is an active member. 

Still another factor helps to shape 
different policies. Generally speak- 
ing, the privately endowed universities 
enjoy greater liberty of action than 
those which are tax-supported. Asa 
rule they have to satisfy only their 
own consciences and perhaps those of 


Not generally known.” 
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their alumni. The others must keep 
in mind public relations of another 
sort. Certainly some of their gov- 
erning boards are mindful of this fact 
and, while not disposed to interfere 
with recipients chosen for scientific, 
literary, and similar merit, may take 
quite another attitude when the 
names of purely public figures are 
proposed or, sometimes, are over- 
looked. This inquiry disclosed little 
machinery for formal prior consulta- 
tion with the trustees by the separate 
faculty committee as to the accepta- 
bility of candidates, but in practice 
this is sometimes done informally 
through the president. 

Tosum up the inquiry in terms of the 
Association membership alone, these 
policies, practices, and trendsstandout: 


Despite objections to honorary degrees 
and their occasional abuse, more than 70 
per cent of this important group follow 
the practice. 

No recent converts have been made, 
those with a settled policy adhering to it 
and those which reversed an earlier 
position standing by the newer one. 

In the main the faculty has the chief 
voice in the actual selection, although 
most governing boards have the legal 
right to approve, reject, or add names. 

The number of such degrees conferred 
annually by this group has tended to 
shrink. 

With a few exceptions, notably Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton, almost no 
honorary Masters’ degrees are conferred. 

The formerly not uncommon practice 
of conferring earned degrees, especially 
the Ph.D., as honorary degrees, is 
strictly taboo. 

The detailed policies and practices 
vary widely with the individual institu- 
tion, especially as between the privately 
endowed schools and the state universities. 
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As a rule such honor is not announced 
until the recipient has indicated his accept- 
ance, nor conferred except in person. 


HE giving of honorary degrees 

goes back historically at least to 
the Middle Ages. In essence, it was 
a dispensation. In early times both 
the pope and the emperor had the 
power to confer the honorary title 
of doctor or could delegate this 
power to others. By Elizabethan 
times the practice was well established 
in England. 

Harvard conferred the first honor- 
ary degree in America, that of S.T.D. 
(Doctor of Sacred Theology), upon 
Increase Mather in 1692." George 
Washington was the recipient of a 
Harvard LL.D. and similar honors 
from Yale, Brown, and Pennsylvania. 
Other Revolutionary leaders were 
likewise honored. Princeton claims 
to have conferred the first LL.D. in 
America in 1769. Thus for hundreds 
of years the honorary degree has been 
part of the developing academic scene. 

It has been anything but an 
unmixed blessing, however, as much 
testimony proves. For example, Pres- 
ident Irving Maurer, of Beloit Col- 
lege, some time ago suggested a 
ten-year moratorium on all honorary 
degrees.* A fairly common attitude 
is that of a university president who 
commented recently that he had no 
strong convictions either way, but 
if he had to choose between abolishing 
honorary degrees and putting up 
with them he would take the latter. 
The total number conferred in any 


“Thwing, Charles F. 4 History of Higher 
Education in America. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1906. pp. 427-28. 

2Cited in the Swarthmore report. 
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one year can only be conjectured, but 
a Carnegie Corporation report in 
1939 estimated that in 1935-36 fifty- 
one varieties of honorary degrees 
were awarded to 1,350 persons." 

The evils arise from many sources. 
Some of the smaller colleges are often 
so lavish with such degrees as to 
debase them. Sometimes the recipi- 
ents themselves campaign for them 
or do so through friends. Two denom- 
inational, colleges have a rule that 
when the number of letters in behalf 
of a candidate exceeds a certain total 
his name is usually dropped. A col- 
lege executive vouches for the tale 
that an appeal was made for a degree 
for a particular minister or “‘at least 
for his election to Phi Beta Kappa.” 
When a new university president was 
chosen who had no Doctor’s degree, 
friends suggested to a near-by state 
university that it would be highly 
neighborly for it to repair this 
deficiency. The plea, however, went 
unheeded. 

Within individual universities there 
is occasional difficulty on this score. 
It is often hard to draw the line 
between one candidate and another, 
and sometimes there are charges of 
logrolling. The practice of honoring 
emeritus faculty members can be over- 
done and considerations of expediency 
as to gifts or appropriations or some 
other kind of favor may outweigh 
sounder factors. As a_ perquisite 

'8Report of the President and Treasurer, 37- 
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the custom of one major university 
is that whoever is selected by the 
president as the commencement 
speaker shall receive an appropriate 
degree. Yet two states have safe- 
guards against some of these evils. 
A Kansas statute provides that “no 
strictly honorary degree without corre- 
sponding literary or scientific attain- 
ments shall ever be granted by the 
University.” The University of Mis- 
souri does not confer an honorary 
degree upon any person while in 
state office. 

Former President Lowell, of Har- 
vard, is credited with having said 
that the chief argument for honorary 
degrees seemed to be that they add to 
the sum total of human happiness. 
Actually, of course, there are more 
cogent reasons. No longer a mere 
dispensation, the honorary degree 
wisely conferred in limited numbers 
upon persons clearly deserving the 
distinction is an accolade which only 
the colleges and universities can 
bestow. It is a particularly signifi- 
cant means of honoring alumni and 
laymen who have made notable con- 
tributions to a world which has no 
such reward of its own to offer. The 
safeguards instituted by those mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Universities which still cling to the 
practice tend largely to minimize 
the abuses and to retain the best 
features of the honorary degree and 
thereby point to its continuance. 

[Vol. XII, No. 8] 
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Project Week in a Literature Class 


By ZAY RUSK SULLENS 


A Pleasing*and Profitable Interlude 


OR one week in the spring of 
1940 Stephens College  sus- 

pended regular classes in favor 
of a project week. Each student 
chose the course to which she would 
devote her entire time for a week, 
and the choices were so distributed 
that each instructor was responsible 
for a maximum of fifteen students. 
A general agreement was reached 
that each student would employ 
seven hours per day on her project; 
further details were entirely at the 
joint discretion of the individual and 
her instructor. 

In the class in world literature the 
students were already habituated to 
much independent work, and were 
used to an emphasis on direct and 
personal acquaintance with literature. 
Sophomore students chose their proj- 
ects and proceeded with admirable 
initiative, as was generally true on 
campus. I saw each student for a 
brief conference each day, and for 
longer conferences upon request. 

In view of the emphasis in the 
world-literature course on firsthand 
acquaintance with literature rather 
than on literary history or criticism, it 
was natural that all the projects 
chosen involved direct reading of 
literary masterpieces. The following 
are fair sample of projects pursued. 
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Elizabeth said, “I am for the first 
time becoming deeply interested in 
poetry. I should like to look through 
as many anthologies as possible and 
find a number of poems which I like 
well enough to want to become more 
familiar with them.” I asked whether 
she might prefer to organize her 
project around a period, an author, or 
a theme, but she felt certain that 
what she wanted was cursory reading, 
with the whole emphasis not on 
mastering an organized body, but 
rather on discovering individual poems 
that had something to say to her 
personally. With some misgiving I 
agreed to her uncharted adventure, 
and she proved the wisdom of follow- 
ing her own bent. By the end of the 
week she had read (the longer ones in 
part, the shorter ones in entirety) 
Untermeyer, The Book of Living 
Verse and This Singing World; Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse; Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Sonnets from the 
Portuguese; Van Doren, Anthology 
of World Poetry; Tagore, Fireflies; 
Nicolson, [ndia’s Love Lyrics; Thomp- 
son, Silver Pennies; Moult, Best Poems 
of 1933-1937 and Best Poems of 1938. 
From these books she had culled and 
typed a collection of some fifty poems 
to her own private liking. She has 
requested that she be permitted to 
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use a portion of her literature study 
hours for the remainder of the year 
in further pursuit of this project. In 
commenting on her week’s work 
Elizabeth wrote: 


I believe this project week has been 
one of the most worth-while weeks I have 
spent at Stephens. Through the seven 
hours of study per day on the same 
subject a great deal more is gained, and I 
have more sense of achievement than at 
the end of the usual week. 


Frances, who was not familiar with 
the New Testament, chose to read 
that collection and related books. 
She worked carefully for an average 
of eight hours per day, reading and 
discussing with me the New Testa- 
ment; Asch, The Nazarene; Kern, The 
Basic Beliefs of Jesus; Goodspeed, 
The Formation of the New Testament; 
and Fowler, The History and Liter- 
ature of the New Testament. After 
reading the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 
she listened to the recording of Bach’s 
Passion According to Saint Matthew. 

Frances wrote of her week’s work: 


The basic idea of the project, a con- 
centrated effort on one subject, proved 
very effective for me. I explored what 
was to me an entirely new field. I have 
gained an average [layman’s, I suppose] 
knowledge of Jesus’ life, have gained some 
knowledge of his times, of the work of the 
disciples after his death, the history of 
the acceptance of certain books to 
form the New Testament, and possible 
interpretations of certain vague factors. 
I was entirely ignorant of this field, and 
I find that there is much in literature 
that is based on and can be traced to 
ideas embodied in this subject. 1 worked 
more and believe that I achieved more 
than in a normal week of varied study. 


Three other students chose projects 
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acquainting themselves with portions 
of the Bible, perhaps because | 
frequently have occasion to comment 
on the average student’s failure to 
recognize biblical allusions. Patricia, 
for example, read, outlined briefly, 
and copied striking passages from the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Psalms, 
Proverbs, the four Gospels, and all of 
the Epistles. Wilma and Marguerite 
read fewer books, but they worked 
together, reading aloud and dis- 
cussing. Each outlined and copied 
passages from half of the books read, 
making a second copy for the files of 
the other. They too listened to the 
Bach Passion According to Saint 
Matthew after reading the Gospel. 

Venona and Jane chose to read 
Shakespearean plays aloud. They 
read first the entry on Shakespeare in 
the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, and then armed with com- 
mentaries which they were instructed 
to use only out of curiosity and not as 
a duty, they read aloud, wrote their 
own ideas about, and copied striking 
passages from the sonnets, and 4s You 
Like It, Twelfth Night, Romeo and 
Juliet, Richard II, Hamlet, Othello, 
and King Lear. In addition, they 
listened to the Orson Welles record- 
ings from Julius Caesar and the 
Maurice Evans recordings from Ham- 
let. They were pleased with their 
attainment and recommended defi- 
nitely the plan of having two read 
aloud. 

Marilyn’s request for a_ project 
was as follows: 

I spent my high-school years in Eng- 
land, and I find that with many American 
authors whom American students appear 
to know as a matter of course, I have no 
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acquaintance whatever. Would it be 
possible for me to read something from a 
number of American authors of whom it 
is “unorthodox” to be ignorant? 


We chose a two-volume anthology 
of American literature designed for 
use in college classes. In the table of 
contents I marked selections from 
authors who are best known, or 
whose writings have some close con- 
nection with a particular period of 
American history. Marilyn read these 
selections and the accompanying 
sketches of the lives of the authors, 
and made rather full notes to which 
she referred in discussing her reading 
with me from day to day. I wasa 
little too ambitious in making the 
selections, but Marilyn worked the 
overtime necessary to complete the 
project, and commented, “I studied 
longer and more intensively than I 
have done before, and accomplished 
about what I usually accomplish in a 
semester course.” A too-optimistic 
estimate, obviously, but it was a good 
week for Marilyn. She _ preferred 
Emerson, Longfellow, and Hawthorne, 
and she has chosen to read in the 
next few weeks two additional essays 
of Emerson, Thompson’s Young Long- 
fellow, and Hawthorne’s The House of 
Seven Gables and The Scarlet Letter. 
Poe, of whose stories she had heard 
students speak and whom she had 
been eager to read, she did not enjoy. 

Lucy chose Goethe as her subject 
for study. She had previously read 
and liked Wilbelm Meister; so, though 
she unfortunately does not read 
German, she was eager to know more 
of Goethe. She read Ludwig’s Goethe; 
Goethe’s lyrics; Marlowe’s The Trag- 
ical History of Doctor Faustus; the 
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Taylor translation of Faust, Parts 
I and II; and portions of Eckermann, 
Conversations of Goethe with Ecker- 
mann. She felt that the week had 
only begun an acquaintance to which 
she will wish to return. Lucy is a 
quiet young woman who keeps her 
own counsel but readily grasps and 
enjoys ideas, and some of my most 
pleasant hours during the week were 
spent listening to her read me portions 
of Faust in which she had found ideas 
that extended her thought. Faustus 
she thought empty. Her rest from 
work during the week she found by 
listening several times to recordings 
from Gounod’s Faust and from Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust. 


THER projects were equally 

interesting, obviously more or 
less well done according to the past 
reading experience and the ability 
of the student, but each afforded a 
valuable experience for the indi- 
vidual giving her time to it. Kay, 
who had already read Mann’s The 
Magic Mountain, read Buddenbrooks 
and Joseph and His Brothers. The 
exposition of the relation of the 
individual to the family, and the op- 
posing stress of individuality were in- 
terests which she liked in_ these 
books—though to emphasize any one 
interest in Mann’s writing, she said, 
is like singling out one strand in 
a tapestry or one instrument in an 
orchestra. 

Betty looked for the likenesses and 
contrasts in the attitude toward social 
caste and conventions in novels of 
Jane Austen and Edith Wharton. 
Sara began reading modern Nor- 
wegian writers, and was able to 
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complete and enter in her reading 
diary Gulbranssen, Beyond Sing the 
Woods and Wind from the Mountains, 
and the three books of Undset, 
Kristin Lavransdatter. Lida satisfied 
a long-standing curiosity by reading 
Thomas Wolfe, Look Homeward, Angel 
and Of Time and the River, and she 
read me many passages to illustrate 
her feeling of Wolfe’s mixture of 
sordid and sensitive. June read 
Dostoevski, getting only the biog- 
raphy, Poor Folk, and _ Brothers 
Karamazov completed. She wrote: 


If I wanted to go over and over any 
material I did so without the feeling 
that possibly I was spending too much 
time on one thing while neglecting 
another. I kept a record of passages 
that appealed to me, and am writing a 
report in my reading diary. 


Ann began reading Galsworthy, 
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completing four novels and three 
interludes of the Forsyte series. She, 
like several others, plans to carry her 
project further. “‘Galsworthy makes 
me want to be careful not to be 
possessive, but he makes me tolerant 
of those who are,” was her somewhat 
paradoxical but sincere comment. 
The week left a pleasant feeling of 
accomplishment with both teacher 
and students. I am certain, too, 
that I know and appreciate the girls 
with whom I was working more fully 
than before. I am willing, however, 
to draw no conclusions beyond these: 
A week’s intensive work on a project 
in a single subject can be a pleasing 
and profitable interlude in college life. 
For the one week, complete co- 
operation and excellent utilization of 
time on the part of the students 
are easily obtained. [Vol. XII, No. 8] 
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Vitamins for the Veteran Teacher 


By LAURENS H. SEELYE 


Administrative Responsibility for Professional Alertness 


LERT administrators are eager 
A presumably to obtain able 
teachers and, if possible, 
superior teachers. Yet after the 
teacher is employed, has weathered 
probation, and has settled into a cozy 
teaching nest, busy administrators 
have given little effective thought to 
what befalls his teaching mind in the 
grind of ensuing years. What may 
happen to this snugly ensconced 
teacher’s outlook over the first decade, 
the second decade, perhaps over a 
third or fourth decade? It is this: 
the maturing complacency of a teach- 
ing mind—a mind which once gave 
promise of vitality but steadily over 
the decades has lost enthusiasm for the 
adventure of teaching. Not often is 
this redemptively noted. Perhaps 
fortunately, it is not widely advertised. 
Among educators responsible for 
developing the sense of educational 
mission in their colleges one may hear 
questions like: How can teacher X’s 
shell be cracked so he will come to 
enjoy interplay of ideas with other 
teachers? How can we get teacher Y 
to take a fair view of the new type of 
examinations? How can we show 
teacher U that although he tried the 
plan before and it did not seem to 
work, circumstances have changed 
and a new trial is desirable? Will 


teacher Z ever outgrow his uncrit- 
icized graduate-school pattern? How 
can we get teacher V interested in the 
improvement of his lectures? .. . 
When educators forgather, those are 
some of the questions which the little 
birdies overhear. 

Sometimes complacency is bred in 
the veteran by repetition of the same 
courses one, two, three decades, giving 
up hope of invitation to a college with 
higher prestige and salary, and bask- 
ing in the honor of a third or fourth 
re-election to office in his town’s local 
service club or country club. When 
these happen, this teacher has become 
a respect-worthy veteran of the prov- 
ince wherein he dwells. His soul can 
purr in comfort, appreciated by local 
citizens. 

In his defense it must be said that 
college administrative officers prob- 
ably furnished him year after year 
with a mass of “dumb-headed stu- 
dents,” rarely a youth of talent. Year 
after year he has shot his subject 
material at them, cajoled, maneuvered, 
and blitzkrieged; so he has grown 
fatigued and cynical. Little wonder, 
then, that his body and mind en- 
sconced themselves cosily into his 
nook. His nest is feathered, somewhat 
meagerly perhaps, with monthly pay- 
checks. His pillbox is armed with a 
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mortar that shoots examination ques- 
tions into the trenches of his oppo- 
nents, with an occasional hand grenade 
in the form of unexpected slip tests. 
He is veteran of many civil wars on 
the faculty and undergraduate front. 
With plenty of academic freedom 
there is a shrinking paucity of educa- 
tional imagination to make creative 
use of the freedom! 

By the end of his second decade of 
instruction he will be a rare bird if 
the anodyne of pedantry has not 
numbed the movement of his mind. 
Yet if he has become a pedant, he will 
never know it. His community will 
protect him from that distressing 
knowledge. For, after a couple of 
decades of service to business, church, 
and politics in his home town he has 
acquired such local prestige that no 
one would think of mentioning to him 
a little foible like pedantry. Also, 
there are alumni who enjoy nostalgic 
memory of the way he hung his spec- 
tacles from one ear, or whistled when 
clearing his throat, or bellowed 
“Tosh! Tosh!” Their affectionate 
dictum on him is, “Of course I never 
learned much from Old Tosh Tosh, 
but he is a good sort. Never harmed 
anyone, and a lot of fun. I want my 
son to sit under him.” 


ie US now assume effective 
thought and action by a college 
administration (including trustees and 
alumni!) who are concerned with this 
problem. There will be a policy and 
plan which not only secures able 
teachers but actively tries to help 
them grow with the decades in both 
the profession and the art of teaching. 
In such a college there will be definite 
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and fruitful emphasis to further the 
“professional development” of 
teachers. Currently the conventional 
minimum of this aid furnishes the 
teacher with departmental, library, or 
laboratory appropriations. These are 
about the limit of what the college 
does to help the instructor improve his 
teaching. More than this is needed, 
directed toward the growth of the 
teacher himself and the broadening of 
his horizon. Wealthy colleges provide 
“sabbatical leaves” every seven years 
with full or part salaries, but that 
policy is too expensive for most of our 
hundreds of small American colleges. 

There are many inexpensive ways, 
however, to further the personal 
development of teachers before com- 
placency cushions the veteran. One 
common aid is subventions to help 
teachers attend meetings of their 
professional associations. Others, less 
used but readily available, are: leaves 
of absence during which the teacher 
on leave receives the difference be- 
tween his salary and that of a substi- 
tute; exchanges with teachers from 
other schools and colleges for a week, a 
semester, or a year, particularly with 
institutions in other regions or with 
a different outlook; overseas exchanges 
with American colleges in the Near 
East, India, or the Far East; visiting 
professors in residence for stated 
periods, from Europe, Latin America, 
Asia, or from some other institution 
in the U. S. A.; visits of distinguished 
refugee scholars; winter periods of a 
week or more which teachers from the 
small college spend at some neighbor- 
ing great university among seminars, 
libraries, laboratories, and faculties; 
summer teaching appointments in 
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unusual centers like labor schools, 
schools of another race, or work camps. 
With but little annual expenditure 
from a college budget item for “‘pro- 
fessional development”’ of from five 
hundred to five thousand dollars 
many of the faculty may enjoy these 
opportunities. If a teacher of science, 
say, secured from this fund a small 
appropriation to enable him to con- 
tribute his services as teacher of 
English or parliamentary law in a 
summer labor school, his two months 
in that new type of teaching would 
bring fresh stir into his imagination. 
Or, if a teacher of Latin or fine arts 
received an appropriation to enable 
her to lead discussion groups in a 
Friends’ service camp over a summer, 
the horizon on her specialized teaching 
would be broadened. Over a decade 
or two, a college with a similar policy 
of professional development for its 
teachers, executed with imagination, 
might enjoy so many vital educational 
experiences and find such profitable 
and perhaps exciting events happen- 
ing among its faculty minds that it 
would not need to hire fancy “‘public- 
ity experts” to dig out and inflate for 
the world its laudable merits. Its 
veterans would hardly know com- 
placency, except what they note in 
other colleges without a program of 
professional development. 


R the veteran wishing to appraise 
himself over the decades or for a 
committee trying to gauge his growth, 
here are ten criteria. They are not 
measuring rods. They organize a 
framework within which to observe 
the growth of a teacher in the com- 
munity of a liberal college. 
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First, Is the teacher competent in 
his field and growing therein? The 
nature and scope of this competence 
will vary with the function and goal 
of the particular college. During the 
last seventy years our colleges im- 
ported mental nutriment in chunks of 
Teutonic erudition and have thus 
found it easy to accept postgraduate 
degrees as conventional evidence of 
competence of knowledge. The worth 
of such degrees varies with the 
standards of the graduate institutions 
awarding them. In the growth and 
maintenance of good teaching over 
the decades other stimulating expe- 
riences—of books, events, or man- 
kind—are essential. But whatever 
formula a given institution uses, it 
expects the able teacher to know 
enough about his subject not only to 
talk intelligently with his pupils, but 
also to converse, and perhaps write, 
easily and informingly among col- 
leagues who are considered by others 
as competent in the same field. No 
other qualification can be a substitute 
for competence of knowledge and for 
increasing competence. 

Second, Is he cultivating leadership 
of his classroom group in such a way 
as to promote and train mental ini- 
tiative? Are conference and discussion 
a constructive part of his class man- 
agement? A minimum of fifty min- 
utes periodically is supplied him to 
meet his students, collectively and 
under cover. The teacher should 
devise ways, other than personal rec- 
ollection, of discovering whether he is 
habitually inclined to monopolize the 
class period with uninterrupted expo- 
sition and whether he is awakening 
activity in students’ minds. He will 
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encourage periodic doubt in himself 
as to whether the salutary way in 
which his students learn is by his 
unpunctuated monologues. Not in- 
frequently where there is superior 
teaching, there is eventful and alluring 
conference by teacher and students. 

Third, Does he co-operate readily 
with colleagues in other departments? 
Not always is a teacher also an 
“educator,” but if he does possess an 
educational outlook he knows that at 
times the aim of the college as a 
whole is more important than the 
departmental wish. To achieve this 
aim may require interplay of minds 
and materials from several depart- 
ments, and even reorganization of 
departments. It may lead to curric- 
ulum construction that is unique in 
college history. Of this the alert 
veteran is unafraid, for his profes- 
sional development has familiarized 
him with the enjoyment of co-operative 
ventures. 

Fourth, Is he engaged in writing 
and publication? Usually a college 
likes to note among its growing per- 
sonnel teachers who write. This writ- 
ing may be of different kinds. It may 
record the outcome of original inves- 
tigation of a problem. If this problem 
has meaning for an area of knowledge 
wider than the local college, the pub- 
lication usually appears in a technical 
or professional journal. Such publica- 
tion is evidence of what is commonly 
termed “research.” In some colleges 
fanfare is blown over this type of 
publication as chief criterion of 
teaching ability and of college prestige. 

Writing of another type may not 
publish original knowledge for the 
first time, but may distribute to a 
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wider circle knowledge that is some- 
where already extant. Many colleges 
are located in small towns where 
weekly newspapers and radio provide 
the citizenry with most of the in- 
formation and ideas they pick up. 
The occasional or regular publication 
of letters and articles and participa- 
tion in radio programs by members of 
the college faculty is not to be 
despised, even by the ivory-tower 
academe, if one believes in service 
which the college can render in the 
making of intelligent middle-class 
decisions. 

Fifth, Does he take interest in 
student life, problems, decisions? In 
European education the teacher has 
no responsibilities to students outside 
his lecture hall. In the American 
small college, however, the able 
teacher has always served a friendly 
function, for he recognizes that the 
student’s transition from school to 
college community is often perplexing, 
and the new ascent among the inter- 
ests of cultivated and sophisticated 
minds is confusing. The American 
college has faith that this confusion 
may come to be constructive rather 
than devastating. Friendly associa- 
tion of teachers and students renders 
this more likely. 

Sixth, Does he participate in admin- 
istrative duties with loyalty, readiness 
to see others’ points of view, and with 
a sense of humor as to himself? The 
ciassic log on which Mark Hopkins 
sat has swelled to enormous bulk. To 
keep this physical and financial struc- 
ture going and undergirding class- 
rooms that shall be free and intel- 
lectually fruitful, the teacher may be 
called upon to assist in administra- 
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tion. Here he meets unexpected 
conflicts engendered by money, prop- 
erty, and personal prestige. When he 
shows he can work on such problems 
with loyalty, with insight into “the 
strange points of view” of others, and 
without taking himself and his views 
too seriously, he is a valuable campus 
citizen indeed. 

Seventh, Has he a _ philosophical 
interest, seeking broader and even 
unfamiliar relationships between 
ideas? For the convenience of admin- 
istrators it is our convention to cluster 
courses into units called ‘“depart- 
ments.” Unphilosophical teachers, 
fortified within these departmental 
citadels and eager to demolish the 
importance of other departments, 
sometimes try to capture great ideas 
and imprison them within the depart- 
mental citadel. Thus ‘“‘wealth’” be- 
comes the captive of “economists” 
and “welfare” the prisoner of ‘“‘sociol- 
ogists.” Fortunately the ideas are 
clever at escaping, and the college 
values the kind of teacher, whether in 
social studies, literature, natural sci- 
ence or the arts, who furthers their 
escape and repatriation in the uni- 
versal life of the mind. Discernment 
of fresh relationships indicates a mind 
that is philosophical. Minds of this 
sort counteract the tribal tendencies 
of the campus with a saving vision of 
the Great Society. 

Eighth, Is his imagination fertile as 
it plays upon campus and curricular 
problems? Does he dote on stereo- 
typed academic phrases? A growing 
teacher cultivates opportunities for 
personal touch with other teaching 
centers to see how they meet common 
problems. Some of these observations 
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are bound to fertilize his own thinking 
and teaching. When appointed to a 
routine job, for instance “faculty 
adviser” of a student group, he moves 
ahead of his disguised police function, 
and the student group becomes an 
informal seminar with him to do 
fresh thinking upon its own oppor- 
tunities. When he glibly utters stan- 
dard academic phrases like “good 
student” or “satisfactory marks” or 
“high standards,” he is prepared to 
review them and make sure he can 
state what they mean. 

Ninth, What service is he giving, if 
any, to the off-campus community of 
which he is a part? Unless his college 
is an ivory tower or his is an ivory 
heart, the able teacher is inclined to 
give of himself to off-campus com- 
munity institutions. His services may 
range from conducting a series of 
discussions at a local men’s club to 
writing a report for a national com- 
mission. Unless he watches his step, 
which here means his heart, these 
services may run away with the 
quality of his classroom teaching; but 
in a measure they will enrich it. 

Tenth, Has he become monotonous 
in his instruction? Is he studying the 
problem of communicating his knowl- 
edge? Most of us are acquainted with 
teachers whose knowledge is plentiful 
but who cannot communicate it fruit- 
fully to students. Their hindrance 
may be lack of clear enunciation, 
repeated “uh-h-h-hs” and “‘ah-h-h-hs,” 
habitual snuffling, or simply tedious 
and drab utterance. Or it may be due 
to the lack of effort and imagination 
required to arrange information in 
such form as to be intelligible to the 
hearer’s mind. Unless such a teacher 
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can improve in the use of spoken 
words his fund of knowledge may give 
him joy and may illuminate the sub- 
ject for his colleagues in learning, but 
it is sterile for many of his students. 
The fine flower of his effort to transmit 
knowledge is usually the lecture, often 
the deadly lecture, and as such the 
“fine flower” becomes a species of 
weed producing a kind of sleeping 
sickness and even a condition allergic 
to knowledge. An able teacher grows in 
skilled communication of knowledge. 

The college teacher is inclined to 
admit without argument that civiliza- 
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tion, minus his services as high priest 
of Truth, would deteriorate drastically 
and even disappear. Just when or 
how this credo crystallizes into aca- 
demic complacency is hard to say. 
There are, however, some veterans 
who, over the decades, have profited 
from vitamins. One prescription which 
offers a high degree of reliability is a 
policy and program of professional 
development. Years of academic 
security need not give birth to 
complacency as its banal twin, pro- 
vided there is an intelligent policy 
of administrative birth control. 
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Further Studies of the 
Essay Test’ 


This study presents data on the 
consistency of scoring the “explain” 
and “discuss” essays by a group of 
35 secondary- and elementary-school 
teachers and by experienced readers 
in American history courses. In 
previous studies, the details concern- 
ing the definition of “explain” and 
“discuss” essays for the purpose of 
testing were described with question 
and scoring-key illustrations accom- 
panied by a brief statement of the 
technique of scoring such tests.2. The 
following description of the scoring 
technique is based upon the experience 
of Miss M. J. Minier, who read more 
than twelve hundred papers, each 
paper averaging about four pages. 


There are approximately 150 papers 
to score each time, so before beginning, 
I read 25 or 30 papers to obtain a general 
idea of the grade of answers I may expect. 
...I have found two outstanding 
advantages in scoring one question 
through an entire set of papers: the 
comparison of answers appears to make 
the marks more exact and just, and 
having to keep only one list of points in 
mind saves time and promotes accuracy. 

!This is the third report of essay tests sent in by 
C. C. Weidemann, University School, Ohio State 
University. See Journat or HicHer Epucation, 
XI (December, 1940), pp. 490-91; XII (January, 
1941), Pp. 41-42. 

*Cochran, R.E., and Weidemann, C.C. “Ex- 
plain Essay versus Word-Answer Fact Test,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, XVIII (December, 1934), pp. 59-61, 
75. See also, “A Study of Special Types of Tests,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, XIX (January, 1937), pp- 
113-15, 131. 


Before scoring any papers I read the 
materiai in the textbook which covers 
the questions, and also the lecture notes 
on the subject. 

I also have a list of the main points 
which should be discussed in every 
answer. Each of these points must be 
weighed and assigned a certain value if 
the scoring is to approach accuracy. 
This value assigned to the main points 
is designated as the minimum score. If 
a pupil elaborates and discusses points 
not required yet pertinent to the question, 
his answer is given an additional value 
called the extra score. This extra score 
may vary for different pupils, but may 
not exceed a certain set maximum 
percentage. 

I read the answer through once and 
then check back over it for fact details. 
I attempt to mark every historical 
mistake on the paper and write in briefly 
the correction. As I read the answer, 
I make a mental note of the points 
omitted and the value of each point, so 
that when the end of the question is 
reached, I have the minimum mark 
figured. If there is any additional or 
extra percentage to be given, it is added 
to the minimum score, and then the 
value of the question is written in terms 
of the percentage deducted rather than 
the positive percentage. Then when 
every question on a paper is scored, it is 
a simple matter to add the negative 
quantities and obtain the final mark. 


The first trial of these techniques 
used by teachers was made during a 
summer session at the University of 
Southern California in an advanced 
course in tests and » measurements. 
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The class was composed of thirty- 
five secondary- and elementary-school 
teachers, of whom only 14 were 
teachers of history or social science. 
Each member of the group, after 
careful instruction in these tech- 
niques, was asked to score 25 students’ 
answers to two history questions. 
These materials were identical to 
those later used by Misses Minier, 
Lee, and Dodge in the other experi- 
ments reported here. Five weeks 
later they scored the same papers 
a second time. 

Each of the 35 teachers handed to 
the instructor 50 score values from 
the first scoring of the materials, and 
50 values from the second scoring of 
the materials. In this experiment 
these teachers were able to rescore 
their materials to practically the 
same mean value (14.80 and 15.09), 
to practically the same standard- 
deviation value (4.99 and 4.72), with 
a consistency coefficient of about .80. 
These results indicate that the tech- 
nique of scoring new-type essay tests 
based on only ten minutes’ instruction 
is not difficult to master. 

An apparent overemphasis of the 
consistency of scoring by the same 
35 scorers is balanced by a much more 
important experiment involving the 
consistency of scoring among the 35 
difterent teachers. A random sam- 
pling of the data, based on the first 
scoring values only was correlated, to 
determine the consistency coefficients 
among different teachers. The mean 
of the first 89 r-values computed was 
+0.56; of the second 148 r-values, 
+0.56. The sampling was adequate. 
The mean of the 237 r-values was also 
+0.56. This was a mean degree of 
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consistency of +0.22 lower (+0.78 to 
+0.56) than the mean value derived 
from the first and second scoring of 
the same test materials by each of the 
group of 35 teachers. These two sets 
of computations indicate that teachers 
relatively untrained in the scoring 
technique can actually rescore with a 
fair degree of consistency. 

While Miss Minier was a reader, 
she rescored a group of 142 history 
test papers of an “explain” essay 
test after an interval of eleven weeks, 
The second rating was independent of 
the first. The consistency coefficient 
based on the total score values to 
each question for each reading was 
+0.997. This value is as high as 
any obtained with double scoring of 
objective-test types. It means almost 
perfect identity of sigma indices of 
pairs of scores between first and 
second readings. 

About six months later Miss Minier 
rescored these papers. Again about 
three months later she rescored 
the same materials. Her consistency 
coefficient under these conditions was 
+.91 + .02 when the total score on 
each paper was used as the basis for 
correlation. The consistency coefh- 
cient of the scores based on the 
minimum essentials of the outline of 
the questions was +0.87+.02. The 
consistency coefficient of the scores 
based on the extra point scores 
granted in addition to those point 
scores based on the minimum essen- 
tials of the outline was +0.78 +.04. 
Such consistency is high when it is 
noted that the scoring was done six 
and nine months, respectively, after 
she had been a history reader. 

A second reader, Miss A. Lee, also 
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assisted with these history courses. 
A random sample of 53 papers out 
of 159 was taken after she had read 
them. Two and a half months later 
she read them a second time, and the 
consistency coefficient was +0.996. 
Miss Minier’s value was +0.997. 

A random sample of 60 papers out 
of 120 was taken after a third reader, 
Miss R. Dodge, had read them. Two 
months later she read the 60 papers 
a second time, independently of the 
first reading. The consistency coeffi- 
cient was +0.953, or about 0.04 lower 
than the two previous values. 

In the last three cases mentioned 
the experience in scoring and knowl- 
edge of history content were probably 
important factors contributing to 
their almost perfect consistency of 
scoring. Their median consistency 
coefficient was +0.98. 

For independently executed double 
scorings of the same test materials, 
the average consistency coefficients 
for each of the four important groups 
of scorers follows: 


1. The average of 237 coefficients among 

35 different teachers using first 

scoring data only was.............. +0.56 
2. The average of 35 coefficients between 

the first and second scorings of the 

data by each of 35 teachers was..... +0.78 
3. The average of 3 coefficients between 

3 different experienced scorers of 

history essay tests (Lee, Minier, and 

4. The average of 3 coefficients between 

the first and second scorings of the 

data by each of 3 experienced scorers 

of history essay tests (Lee, Minier, 

Condition 3 is 0.22 higher than that of 1 
Condition 4 is 0.42 higher than that of 1 
Condition 4 is 0.20 higher than that of 2 


The best comparisons are between 
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Conditions 1 and 3 and Conditions 
3 and 4, respectively. In each case 
the scorers possessing knowledge of 
history and experience in scoring 
history essay tests is approximately 
0.2 higher than the scorers who for the 
greater part were not teachers of 
history and possessed only ten minutes’ 
training in the scoring techniques. 
The literature indicates a steady 
movement toward the improvement 
of the essay test as an instrument for 
use in learning with a nature, function, 
and value somewhat different from 
that of improved objective tests. 
The foregoing studies indicate that 
the “explain” and “discuss” essay 
tests under conditions of careful prep- 
aration, administration, and scoring 
can be scored with a relatively high 
degree of consistency by experienced 
scorers trained in history. These coefhi- 
cients averaged +0.78 and +0.98. 
Even under the unfavorable condi- 
tions of inexperienced scorers trained 
in a wide variety of high-school 
subjects, the consistency coefficients 
averaged +0.56 and +0.78. These 
values tend to confirm the effort to 
maintain throughout these studies 
consistent control of important factors. 


National Junior-College 
Defense Poll 


What college students and their 
leaders think of problems facing the 
country today is revealed in results 
of a nation-wide poll on defense 
recently conducted by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. The 
data were released by Mr. Walter C. 
Fells, executive secretary, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Associa- 
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tion in Chicago. Two hundred 
fifty-four junior colleges throughout 
the country participated in the poll. 

Among the facts revealed are that 
both students and administrators 
favor all possible aid to Britain and 
disapprove a negotiated peace now. 
At the same time, however, by an 
overwhelming majority, they oppose 
entrance of the United States into the 
European war as an active fighting 
agent. Moreover, both groups feel 
that labor-union strikes in defense 
industries should be outlawed and 
that military service for college stu- 
dents under the Selective Service Act 
should be deferred until after gradua- 
tion. They support the lend-lease 
proposal for aid to Britain and other 
democracies. 

The results show, Mr. Eells reports, 
that the students are thinking inde- 
pendently. Some of their opinions 
are in direct variance with those of 
the administrators. Two-thirds of 
the administrators favor turning over 
additional units of the Navy to 
Britain; two-thirds of the’ students 
are opposed to this policy. Almost 
sixty per cent of the students feel the 
country is in imminent Janger of 
attack if Britain is defeated; almost 
the same proportion of administrators 
feel it is not. Half the students feel 
that participation of the United States 
in the war is inevitable; less than a 
third of the administrators believe this. 

Strong opposition was voiced by 
students and administrators alike to 
the cut in the civilian-pilot training 
program recommended in the budget 
now before Congress. Last year over 
5,000 pilots were trained under this 
program in 200 junior colleges. 
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All these opinions, Mr. Eells com- 
ments, give evidence that students 
representing a large group of young 
people and their leaders are taking as 
vital an interest in international 
questions as in academic work. 


The Work of the Registrar’ 


The history of the office of registrar 
dates back to the Middle Ages, 
although the official who performed 
the duties of registrar was not always 
given that particular title. The rec- 
ords of the University of Michigan 
and Brown University show the ap- 
pointment of a registrar in 1817 and 
in 1828, respectively. In the earliest 
American universities the president 
performed all phases of administrative 
work. Through a gradual process of 
evolution his clerical assistant became 
the present-day registrar. The Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars has helped to procure for the 
registrar the status he now enjoys. 

In terms of semester-hours com- 
pleted or degrees earned, there are no 
definite academic qualifications pre- 
scribed for this type of work. A study 
of the registrars in one hundred 
selected institutions by Dudley T. 
Horton found that 19 had no degree; 
29 had a Bachelor’s degree; 37, a 
Master’s; and 15, a Doctor’s. The 
registrar should be a person with 
broad, general training who gets along 
well with people. His work demands 
that he have a knowledge of statistical 
methods and that he understand the 
techniques of guidance and counseling. 

The usual functions of the registrar 


’Reported by Cornelius V. Troop, University of 
Minnesota. 
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include the recording, interpretation, 
and use of records and marks, admis- 
sions and registrations; preparing 
room and class schedules; editing the 
catalogue; assisting with the student 
personnel program; and research. 

The registrar holds a key position 
in the college or university. Since 
the most pertinent data relative to 
students, and perhaps the faculty, are 
filed in his office, the registrar is in 
position to furnish the head of the 
institution occasional reports upon 
which present and future policies may 
be based. He is in position to pass on 
to department heads, personnel work- 
ers, and other members of the faculty 
information concerning pupils which 
will enable them to individualize the 
program of instruction. His frequent 
contacts with students, teachers, par- 
ents, and the general public present 
the registrar with innumerable oppor- 
tunities to make lasting friends for the 
institution. Without doubt, the reg- 
istrar’s place as an administrative 
oficer in the college or university, 
because of its importance, is definitely 
established. 


Comparisons of Incomes 


In a comparison of its income for the 
decade ending 1940 with that of 340 
colleges and universities as reported 
in a recent survey by the Office of 
Education, the University of Califor- 
nia finds that in almost every instance 
it has exceeded its sister institutions 
in attracting support from sources 
other than the state and in reducing 
controllable expenditures. Collections 
from students in 1939-40 showed a 
national increase of less than 4 per 


cent; at the University of California, 
due to increased enrollment, the figure 
was 7 per cent. Private benefactions 
for current purposes in the ten-year 
period, 1929-30 to 1939-40, increased 
21 per cent at California, while the 
general survey reported a gain of 
approximately 18 per cent. Of gifts 
and grants received for current pur- 
poses in 1939-40, the survey showed 
that twenty-five institutions received 
more than $100,000 and two received 
more than $1,500,000. California re- 
ceived $457,992.23. Income from 
endowments at the University of Cal- 
ifornia showed a gain of 5 per cent for 
the year 1939-40, as against 2 per 
cent for all the reporting universities 
and colleges. For the ten-year period, 
California’s gain in income from 
endowment was 30 per cent, compared 
with a loss of approximately Io per 
cent for all the institutions. 


A New Curriculum at 


Ohio State 


A program of general studies for 
students expecting to spend only 
two years in college is being inaugu- 
rated at Ohio State University. The 
program, which will cut across depart- 
mental lines, will be administered 
under the auspices of the College of 
Arts and Sciences by a University- 
wide council on general education. 

The new curriculum, the result of 
six years of discussion and planning, 
is being started on a five-year experi- 
mental basis. The program of gen- 
eral studies may be taken as a 
unified, complete two-year curriculum 
in itself, or the courses may be 
elected by other students taking 
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regular degree programs in the various 
colleges. Sixty students will start 
the two-year program. Emphasizing 
that this program is not for students 
expecting to work for degrees who are 
undecided about their fields and that 
it is not for students having academic 
difficulties, it is pointed out that the 
courses will be of the same standard 
as those now offered in the arts- 
college junior division. None of 
the new courses has prerequisites. 
A special faculty has been recruited 
for this work. The program of gen- 
eral education seeks to satisfy five 
basic comprehensive student needs: 


1. Proficiency in the use of the English 
language in reading, writing, and 
speaking. 

2.An understanding of some of the 
natural processes going on in inanimate 
and in living systems; the ability to 
employ and the habit of employing 
a scientific approach to the solution 
of problems and the understanding 
of phenomena; an appreciation of 
the dependence of progress upon 
experiment. 

3. An understanding of some of the 
economic, political, and social move- 
ments which have helped to produce 
our society: a critical outlook on the 
present based on a study of the past; a 
knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tices of American democracy. 

4.An intelligent appreciation of man’s 
achievements in literature, art, music, 
and philosophy. 

5. Personal, academic, and vocational 
guidance based on authoritative testing 
and counseling procedures. 
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Forecasts of Educational 
Enrollments 


A recent memorandum from the 
United States Office of Education 
estimates the 1941 “educational army” 
at 31,566,000 with the following dis 
tribution among the nation’s schools; 
higher education 1,450,000; evening 
and part-time schools 2,000,000; high 
schools, 7,334,000; kindergarten and 
elementary school divisions 20,707,000, 
Despite predictions by some educators 
that college and university registra- 
tions would be hard hit by the 
selective service draft and more jobs 
for young men, the United States 
Office of Education sees a possible 
slight rise in college and university 
enrollments. The estimate, made in 
face of unique problems facing higher 
education this year, foresees fewer 
men students, especially in liberal-arts 
colleges, but a record enrollment of 
women. There will be a general 
step-up in demands for training grow- 
ing out of national defense needs. On 
the secondary level, greater public 
demands for high-school education, as 
shown by the continuing increase in 
high-school enrollments and the de- 
fense training program, are expected 
to bring employment to twenty-five 
thousand additional teachers. This 
demand for teachers is offset by an 
equal decrease of teachers needed for 
elementary schools attributed to 
lighter enrollment and _ discontin- 
uance of many one- or two-teacher 
schools. 


N 


Tue mounting tension in the Far 


East is being reflected at Columbia. 


University in a program of intensive 
training in the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Russian languages to equip per- 
sons to fill government and commer- 
cial needs. In addition to thirteen 
courses in these languages, special 
hours devoted to language instruction 
and background studies in the history, 
politics, and economics of the three 
countries are being arranged to fit 
individual needs wherever possible, 
according to Provost Fackenthal. 


In conjunction with the centenary of 
the foundation of the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, Saint Mary’s College at 
Holy Cross, Indiana, recently broke 
ground for a new Centennial Library. 
The structure, which will cost an 
estimated $110,000, is scheduled for 
completion early in 1942. A fine-arts 
building, to contain an auditorium 
and studios for speech, music, and 
art, will also be erected in commemora- 
tion of the founding, in 1843, of Saint 
Mary’s Academy and College. 


A new administrative policy toward 
members of the evening-session fac- 
ulty, whereby teachers will be ap- 
pointed on the same basis as for the 
day school and whereby overtime is to 
be eliminated, has been announced by 
City College. The ultimate aim is to 
develop as nearly a dual-faculty sys- 
tem as available instructors and 


appropriations permit. It has been 
recognized that instruction afforded 
evening students must suffer if the 
faculty is merely a day-school append- 
age and individual teachers, tired 
from their work all day, attempt to go 
on overtime duty. 


In THe belief that graduate instruc- 
tion in industrial design can be more 
effectively carried on at the present 
time by an institution which has wide 
connections already established with 
the technical side of industry, officials 
of the California Graduate School of 
Design and the California Institute 
of Technology have been consolidated. 
Work in industrial design is being 
offered as part of the regular graduate 
work at the California Institute. 
Such a combination is expected to 
give to the students the opportunity 
to qualify themselves for work in a 
field closely allied to engineering and 
at the same time it is held that the 
reaction of the courses in design upon 
the curriculum of the Institute will be 
a wholesome one. 


“Tue Graduate School, the College of 
Fine Arts, and research divisions are 
largely affected by an expansion pro- 
gram under way at the University of 
Texas beginning this fall. Appro- 
priation of state funds for operation 
this year was increased 25 per cent to 
$2,519,980. Approximately $1,000,000 
will be added to the 1941-42 budget 
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of the main university by students’ 
fees, endowment income, Federal 
funds, gifts, and other sources, the 
Board of Regents have estimated. The 
budget provides for thirty-one new 
teaching positions, fourteen of which 
are in the College of Fine Arts. 


A co.tece faculty workshop on 
teacher education brought together, 
at Syracuse University during the 
past June, 55 faculty members from 
twenty-three liberal-arts colleges and 
universities of New York State. Spon- 
sored by the Committee on Teacher 
Education of the Association of Col- 
leges and Universities of the state, the 
workshop made use also of the 
services of Syracuse University, Cor- 
nell University, the state education 
department, and the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. Those enrolled 
in the workshop were present as 
appointed representatives of their 
institutions and in most cases their 


projects had been passed upon and: 


approved by appropriate committees. 
The emphasis in planning the work- 
shop was upon the development 
which should take place in the 
colleges and universities preparing 
secondary-school teachers under the 
new five-year requirement of the 
state education department. 


Eviwence of background for doing 
the work successfully is the only 
scholastic requirement asked of Wis- 
consin citizens in the armed forces 
who wish to engage in correspondence 
study, according to an arrangement 
worked out at the University of Wis- 
consin and subsidized by a large 
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recent state appropriation. There js 
no expense to such students except for 
necessary books.. Available to them are 
about 425 correspondence courses in 
such fields as business, English and 
literature, economics, education, en- 
gineering, general science, geology and 
geography, history, languages, math- 
ematics, mechanical drawing, physics, 
political science, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and speech. Applications for this 
service have been received from many 
army posts, battleships, destroyers, 
shore bases on both coasts, Hawaii, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska. The Legis- 
lature’s generous offer is regarded as 
evidence of the state’s eagerness to 
back up its citizens who at great 
sacrifice to themselves and their fam- 
ilies are helping form the bulwark of 
the nation’s preparedness. 


The construction of two new build- 
ings at Harvard Forest in Petersham, 
Massachusetts, symbolizes a thirty- 
four year program of pioneer work in 
connection with this first large-scale 
forest experimental tract in America, 
as well as the implementation of a 
revised program of studies aimed at 
intensifying the more specialized prob- 
lems of biological research. Chief 
factors turning the forest staff toward 
intensified research have been the de- 
structive hurricane of 1938 which 
damaged the forest stand, and the 
realization of the contribution of the 
past fifteen years to scientific forestry. 


Cervesratinc the one hundredth 
anniversary of the opening of its Col- 
lege of Literature, Science and the 
Arts, the University of Michigan 
reviewed on October 15 a century’s 
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achievement and discussed the prob- 
lems confronting a liberal-arts college 
during the coming years. A pioneer 
among state educational institutions, 
it was recalled that the College was 
distinguished for such early develop- 
ments as the supplementing of the 
traditional curriculum in mathemat- 
ics and ancient languages by work in 
physics, astronomy, chemistry, and 
civil engineering; the offering in its 
second decade of the then new degree 


of Bachelor of Science; and the early | 


introduction of modern languages, 
among others. Co-education was 
adopted in 1870. The day’s agenda 
concluded with a convocation ad- 
dressed by James Rowland Angell, 
president emeritus of Yale Univer- 
sity, an alumnus of the University of 
Michigan, and son of James B. Angell, 
its illustrious president from 1871 


to 1909. 


Tue offices of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education have moved 
to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, where they occupy space 
with the newly established Institute 
of Adult Education. Morse A. Cart- 
wright, director of the Association 
since its founding in 1926, will con- 
tinue to hold this position and will 
also serve as executive officer of the 
Institute. He has been appointed 
professor of education at Teachers 
College. 

The last of a series of grants, made 
to the Association by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York over a 
period of fifteen years, has expired. 
The establishment of the Institute of 
Adult Education at Teachers College, 
with the aid of a grant of $350,000 
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from the Corporation, was _ based 
upon the decision of the trustees to 
withdraw their support from the 
Association and to continue their 
support of adult education through 
the Institute. 

The Journal of Adult Education, 
since 1929 the official organ of the 
Association, will cease publication 
with the October, 1941, issue. News 
of the Association and of adult 
education throughout the United 
States will reach members of the 
Association through a new publica- 
tion—probably a quarterly, shorter 
in length and smaller in format than 
the Journal of Adult Education. It 
will deal with matters concerning 
the Association and adult education 
generally and will be known as 
“The Adult Education Journal.” 


Anrecent gift to the endowment fund 
of MacMurray College of $2,500,000 
makes a total of $4,191,030 which 
James E. MacMurray has given the 
College for new buildings and endow- 
ment. A little more than one-half 
the annual income from this latest 
gift will become available to the 
College for current use beginning 
January, 1942. Although no restric- 
tions were placed upon his gift by 
the donor, it is expected that the 
income will be used largely to provide 
additional scholarships and to,increase 
teachers’ salaries. This gift for 
endowment completes a twenty-year 
development program initiated by 
President McClelland and the board 
of trustees sixteen years ago, calling 
for the raising of $1,500,000 for 
buildings and grounds and $3,000,000 
for endowment. The enrollment of 
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MacMurray College at present is 602, 
and its resources are greater than 
any college of its size in the Middle 
West. 


The nation’s first center where 
engineers, mathematicians, techni- 
cians, and other specialists in defense 
production can devote their full time 
intensively to problems of higher 
mathematics as applied to industry 
has been set up at Brown University. 
The special training program is 
launched as an answer to what a 
committee of the National Research 
Council, reporting to the National 
Resources Planning Board, describes 
as a “critical need” in the defense 
efforts of the country. 

Brown has gathered a group of 
outstanding professors, lecturers, re- 
search directors, and experts associ- 
ated with industry, from all parts of 
the nation. Four courses in applied 
mechanics are to be offered: Partial 
Differential Equations, Fluid Dy- 
namics, Elasticity, and a seminar 
for weighing current research prob- 
lems in elasticity and fluid dynamics. 

With the co-operation of the United 
States Office of Education and aided 
by a grant of funds from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the center 
will require no tuition from its 
students. Brown, which already is a 
center of mathematics instruction, 
offers unusual facilities to the new 
center. Brown expects that a num- 
ber of students will come directly 
from industries. These students will 
be asked to bring with them problems 
which require mathematical formu- 
lation and solution. Instructors and 
advanced graduate students in mathe- 
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matics will also be enrolled. A maxi- 
mum of sixty students will be 
accepted. All candidates must have 
already had considerable experience 
in various branches of higher mathe. 
matics, physics, and mechanics, 
amounting to the equivalent of a 
year of graduate study. 


Taree recent innovations in legal 
education at Cornell Law School— 
problem courses, a practice court, 
and comprehensive examinations—are 
credited with bringing a large measure 
of success to recent graduates in 
obtaining positions in leading law 
firms and in passing bar examinations 
in many states. 

Limited to small groups of third- 
year students, the “problem course” 
is conducted informally around a 
table by several professors. Instruc- 
tion is based on situations, obtained 
from the active files of law offices in 
various parts of the country, which 
represent current issues of importance 
to some actual client. The student’s 
task is to analyze the facts into the 
legal propositions they involve, to 
look up the applicable law, and to 
report the results for class discussion 
in which all the students and pro- 
fessors join. The practice court, avail- 
able to third-year students, prepares 
them for actual practice. Simple 
cases are tried from service of process, 
to preparation of brief, through all 
the court processes, to the decision of 
the trial court. The students call 
witnesses and panel a jury made up 
of the remaining members of the class; 
the professor in charge renders a 
verdict. The comprehensive exami- 
nation, which is given at the end of 
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the third year, is based on the entire 
content of the instruction of the law 
school. The examinations extend over 
several days and include legal situa- 
tions of the type the students will 
meet in actual practice. 


Tue Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education, through acceptance of a 
$400,000 bequest from Dr. E.C. Brown, 
late physician of Portland, Oregon, 
has created a chair of Director of 
Public Health and Preventive Medi- 
cine. This work for social hygiene 
in the state will be carried out 
through the University of Oregon 
Medical School. Dr. Brown’s will 
provided for the establishment of a 
perpetual trust, to be used to 


carry on the instruction and education of 
the boys and girls and young people of 
the state of Oregon in respect to what is 
commonly called “social hygiene,” under 
the direction of the executive head of the 
University of Oregon. 


Tue liberal arts will be introduced 
into the Cooper Union Art Schools 
for the first time this year in a new 
program designed to “socialize the 
artist,” according to Edwin S. Burdell, 
director of the Union. Courses in 
English, public speaking, American 
literature, modern European history, 
socioeconomics, and psychology will 
be added to the art curriculum under 
the direction of the Department of 
Humanities, which was established at 
Cooper Union two years ago. 

The adaptation of formal study in 
the Art Schools is a part of a long- 
range program to make the Art and 

ngineering Schools equal in scholastic 
validity and importance. The art 
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curriculum has been certified by the 
University of the State of New York 
as being of college level, and clock- 
hour credits have been assigned to 
the various courses so that students 
seeking teaching and _ civil-service 
posts may transfer credits received 
at Cooper Union to institutions where 
academic degrees are given. The 
aim of the new program is not to 
make art training academic but to 
supplement highly specialized voca- 
tional teaching with those courses 
which will give young artists more 
intelligent social awareness. 


A procram of guided but inde- 
pendent research leading to a speciai 
honors degree was introduced recently 
for the best students in the English 
Department at Hunter College. Eng- 
lish majors selected from the honors 
courses will be exempted from the 
prescribed departmental courses and 
will work individually, supervised 
and directed by members of the 
Department. 

After two years of regular work in 
the Department, exceptional students 
will be recommended by the com- 
mittee on honors for inclusion in the 
new program. Candidates will be 
required to have a B average, but 
those with a lower average may be 
accepted if they are brilliant students, 
and if their candidacy is approved by 
several members of the Department. 
In the junior year the work in the 
honors system will count as six 
credits, or the equivalent of two 
major studies under the regular cur- 
riculum, and in the senior year 
nine credits will be counted. Those 
engaged in working toward the special 
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honors degree will not be required to 
attend English courses, except those 
which will best serve their particular 
interests. 


Ix orveR to signalize with suitable 
dignity the accomplishment of its 
first half-century, as well as to bring 
to conclusion its fruitful anniversary 
general campaign, the University of 
Chicago staged during the week of 
September 22-29 an impressive pro- 
gram, the chief feature of which was a 
series of symposia culminating in a 
two-day academic festival. In collab- 
oration with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
the University played host to repre- 
sentatives of more than four hundred 
universities and research institutions, 
including one hundred and fifty pres- 
idents. Thirty-four scholars and sci- 
entists whose achievements are on 
the “frontiers of education and re- 
search”, the theme of the celebration, 
were given honorary degrees at the 
final exercises. Leading up to the 
celebration proper there had been a 
busy year of anniversary functions 
inaugurated by an impressive service 
of commemoration the previous Octo- 
ber, followed by luncheons, dinners, 
meetings, and exhibitions given by 
and for the University. A high point 
was the observance on July 1 of the 
official birthday when Maud Slye and 
Shailer Mathews delighted a large 
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audience with their reminiscences of 
President Harper. Summing up the 
results of the general anniversary 
campaign, President Hutchins in his 
annual report, The State of the 
University, announced gifts totaling 
$8,763,018, of which $2,657,881 is 
unrestricted as to principal or interest. 
The alumni have not only responded 
enthusiastically with 13,777 dona- 
tions, but have reorganized their 
foundation to carry on a plan of 
annual giving. A moving tribute is 
the contribution by 1,154 members of 
the University community of $54,426. 
With regard to the problem of the 
independent university and its con- 
tinued support in the face of growing 
demands and curtailed giving, Pres- 
ident Hutchins states: 


We sometimes hear, usually from peo- 
ple who do not want to give money, that 
the day of the endowed universities is 
over; that they can be supported only by 
great fortunes, that the great fortunes are 
being broken up, and that no new ones 
can be founded. Without attempting to 
pass on the fate of great fortunes, now or 
in the future, I venture to suggest that 
there is no necessary connection between 
their survival and that of the independent 
universities. If ten thousand individuals 
give $100 a year, they give the income on 
$25,000,000; and one individual may give 
$100 a year without having any fortune 
at all. If the people understand what 
the independent universities mean... 
they will be able to maintain them... . 


Intelligent Citizens 


OW is the time for the colleges 
N to study their programs for 

developing intelligent citizens. 
Defense against alien doctrines is in 
the air and war is just beyond the 
horizon. Youth is in the mood to 
learn the merits of spectacular and 
fundamental issues. Faculties lay 
aside their scholarly impartiality and 
show the feelings and emotions which 
in times of peace are concealed 
beneath an armor of impartiality. 

Colleges are more ardently com- 
mitted to the development of intel- 
ligence than to the training of students 
for citizenship. They want them to be 
well informed about important schol- 
arly matters to which scholars are 
devoting their lives. They are not 
deeply concerned about their over-all 
obligation to produce intelligence 
about the affairs of the voting citizen. 
That they leave to the social-studies 
fields. But they do not provide sup- 
port to the cause by requiring all 
students to show on graduation that 
they are well informed about those 
national concerns which graduates 
must face as citizens and in connec- 
tion with which college graduates 
should take the lead. 

There is potency in the direct attack. 
The indirect attack is not enough. It 
is not businesslike or efficient to 
assume that a college man who has 
majored in English, modern languages, 
or chemistry and has taken elemen- 


tary courses in the conventionally 
required fields will thereby be a 
well-informed voter. Intelligent he 
will be but not about political issues. 
He lacks that information about the 
issues involved in social problems 
which no superior skill in thinking 
provides. 

Even if he elects a beginning course 
in sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, or history, which is all that is 
needed of required courses in that 
area for all but majors, there is no 
certainty that he will be well informed 
upon current political issues. These 
courses ordinarily deal with an orderly 
synthesis of the abstract concepts of 
the area. There is little time to go 
into practical applications to the ill- 
defined, complicated, and unscientific 
problems that are discussed on the 
street or in the halls of Congress and 
upon which the graduate must cast 
his vote. 

Every college student should show 
that he is well informed upon current 
social and political problems before he 
is allowed to graduate. The college 
may use two measures. First, an 
appropriate test should be given to 
entering Freshmen to discover those 
who are already reasonably well 
informed. Such there are occasionally 
because some high schools are doing a 
first-rate job at that level. Their 
graduates have learned a good vocab- 
ulary and can be expected to continue 
to keep informed in a living and vital 
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field with which they are familiar. 
Second, all those who cannot pass the 
initial test should, in our judgment, 
be required to take and pass a course 
in which the current problems of cit- 
izens become the topics of the course. 
The issues should be defined and 
analyzed, and the facts assembled 
that will present all sides of questions. 
The objective of the course should not 
be to give the answers, but rather to 
teach the students how to think their 
way through the problem and to 
gather the data to arrive at a solution 
of their own. 

Never again will the student who 
belatedly tries to inform himself upon 
current issues after graduation be so 
favorably placed. The task is a nat- 
ural for the college. Out of school the 
graduate is busy making a living. He 
is dependent upon columnists, editors, 
or reporters whose object is to present 
their own ideas and not all the ideas. 
In college he is in an atmosphere 
conducive to study, he has a library 
conveniently at hand and he has 
expert guides in his professors to help 
him to save time both in locating 
sources and in polishing his skills of 
thinking. 

The obligation of the college to the 
state to guarantee well-informed and 
interested citizens in its graduates, 
who may take social leadership be- 
cause of superior training, is so clear 
cut that any college that leaves these 
matters to the accidents of course 
election or individual initiative is on 
the defensive. Colleges should not 
only enrich the lives of the students; 


they are also servants of the state. 
W. W. C. 
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Dear Mr. Epiror: 

The latter part of June I read your 
editorial comments relative to college 
and university enrollments for 1941-1942 
appearing in the June number of the 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation In par- 
ticular, I noted your suggestion with 
regard to polling the student body as 
to return. 

During July and August we did poll 
our students eligible to return. With 
this I am sending you a copy of the formal 
report which has just been filed with me 
by Mr. Clarence E. Dammon, Director 
of Admissions. It occurred to me that 
you might want to comment upon this 
experience. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, 
President of Purdue University 
October 10, 1941 


Dear Presipent Ettiotr: 

A follow-up study has been made in 
connection with the census taken during 
the past summer of those students who 
were eligible to return to the University 
at the beginning of the present semester. 
This study was undertaken to determine 
the validity of such a census in predicting 
the enrollment. 

During the first week of July the 
Registrar mailed out the reports of marks 
for the second semester of 1940-41. A 
special letter from you was included 
together with a reply postal card on which 
each student was asked to indicate his 
intentions about returning to the Uni- 
versity in September. The letter and 
reply card were omitted for certain 
students whom we did not want to return 
to the University. In this manner 4,826 
students were asked to advise the Uni- 
versity concerning their plans. Reply 
cards were received from 4,267. We had 
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an 88-per cent return. By the first 
of August 3,112 cards were returned. 
Follow-up cards were then mailed to 
those students who had not replied, 
urging them to give the University a 
report. An additional 1,155 cards were 
received. A separate analysis has been 
made of the two groups of reply cards as 
well as of the total number of cards. 

A final report of this census was made 
to you as of August 23 for what value it 
might have in predicting enrollment. 
At that time 9 per cent of the replies 
were “no” (not returning to the Uni- 
versity), 3 per cent of the replies were 
“maybe,” and 88 per cent of the replies 
were “yes” (returning to the University). 
Assuming the “maybe” replies to be 
“no” replies, the census indicated that 
12 per cent of the group of students 
polled would not return to the University. 
The follow-up report shows that of all the 
students who replied 14 per cent did not 
register. In other words, the census 
came within 2 per cent of predicting the 
actual mortality among the 4,267 upper- 
classmen who replied to the inquiry. 

A summary follows in which the 
validity of the pre-registration census 
may be judged by the percentages of 
students who sent in the different replies 
and yet registered at the opening of the 
fall term: 


First Follow-up Total 

Letter Letter Registered 
3 3 
79 60 72 
re 96 94 96 
Total who replied. go 76 86 
No replies........ .. 66 
Total in census. .. ree 84 


It should be noted that a greater 
percentage of the “maybe” replies 
returned to the University than was 
expected of this group—72 per cent 
returned. The same was true of the 
students from whom no reply was 
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received—66 per cent returned. This is 
a surprising result because in the case of 
both groups, we had anticipated that 
g0 per cent could be considered as not 
returning to the University. If 90 per 
cent of the students who failed to reply 
had been considered as not returning, the 
total “no” group (including all “maybe” 
replies) would be 1,035 out of the total 
4,826. On this basis the census would 
have led us to predict a 21 per cent drop 
in enrollment. The actual drop for the 
entire group polled was 16 per cent. The 
prediction would have been off 5 per cent. 
The actual registration of the students 

who did not reply indicates that it might 
be possible in making a prediction to 
assume that only one-third would not 
return. On this basis it would have 
been assumed on August 23 that 718 
would not return, or 15 percent. Actually, 
of the total 4,826 students polled, 16 per 
cent did not register in September. 
This prediction would have come within 
I per cent of the actual drop in the 
enrollment of the group polled. . . . 

Sincerely, 

Crarence E, DamMMon 

Director of Admissions 
September 29, 1941 


Dear Mr. Epiror: 

A recent letter relative to the survival 
of the small American college has been 
published by your journal. In my 
opinion the writer has failed to compre- 
hend the issue. It is not so much a 
question of survival as of discreet elimi- 
nation. Some of our colleges no longer 
serve the interests of their respective 
communities; nor could they, even if 
they so desired. 

The interests of the “educand,” it seems 
to me, should overshadow those of the 
educator in any analysis of the. problems 
of the little college. Small colleges, such 
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as Haverford, Swarthmore, Knox, David- 
son, the University of the South, and 
many others, have fared well during the 
past fifty years, largely because their 
graduates have possessed those very 
qualities which should distinguish the 
college graduate from the rank and file. 
Good colleges never need fear a lack of 
students, for the Abelards and Galileos 
of the future will seek out an institution 
of higher learning where scholarship 
flourishes. Even endowments, library 
donations, research funds, and scholar- 
ships will fall to the school which has 
proved its usefulness to humanity. 

Most states carry the major portion 
of the burden of educating students 
enrolled in state institutions. Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Indiana, among others, 
have made education as inexpensive as 
possible, so that no man in this democratic 
country need remain uneducated. Even 
in those states whose state universities 
charge comparatively high tuition fees, 
the greater part of the cost is borne by 
the taxpayer. Consequently, when stu- 
dent and state both contribute to the 
cost of education, the university can 
expend a large sum per student, thus 
making possible a high quality of instruc- 
tion. I realize that this is not always 
done, since less than two score of our 
state colleges are accredited fully by the 
University of Cambridge. Assuming that 
Cambridge may be tardy by some ten or 
twelve years in recognizing our universi- 
ties, we cannot deny that some of our 
state universities fall far short of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Texas. 

The church oftentimes takes over from 
the state the responsibility of educating 
the youth. This it does voluntarily 
without much interference by the state. 
Now our accrediting agencies are sup- 
posed to pass impartial judgment upon 
these institutions. As a rule, the state 
university is regarded as a model, and the 
privately owned colleges strive to main- 
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tain standards somewhere between those 
demanded by the state schools and those 
laid down as minimum requirements by 
the regional agency. Although a mini- 
mum stable income is insisted upon by 
the regional agency, it is not always 
rigidly enforced. Moreover, since con- 
ditions vary from region to region, the 
minimum is often too low. Thus many 
private colleges are forced to survive on 
students’ fees, small contributions by the 
church or the alumni, and on occasional 
philanthropies. The result is a lower 
standard of instruction, caused by inade- 
quately prepared instructors, deplorable 
laboratories, small libraries, and heavy 
teaching schedules. 

One need only peruse one of the many 
surveys of the cost of educating one 
student in an American institution of 
higher learning to discover that our 
better schools contribute in one way or 
another a large share of the student’s 
expenses. But the school’s share varies 
from a few dollars to several hundred. 
Surely somewhere along the line there is 
a minimum requisite for adequate instruc- 
tional facilities. I am not too sure that 
the arbitrary standards set up by state 
or regional accrediting agencies can be 
construed as guaranteeing high standards 
of instruction. Certainly there is too 
great variation between our great schools 
and those struggling for existence. 

It is my conviction that any organiza- 
tion, church, civic, or private, which 
undertakes to offer a program of higher 
education should be willing also to make 
an annual contribution to the affiliated 
college. Indeed that contribution should 
equal the state’s contribution per student 
to state-controlled universities. Varia- 
tion in tuition charges should, of course, 
be taken into consideration; but the total 
cost of educating should not vary too 
much. In 1g1o the report of the Carnegie 
Foundation effected the elimination of 
proprietary medical schools from the 
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country’s educational system. It is time 
now that small or large colleges which 
manage to exist largely upon students’ 
fees be eliminated unless they are making 
a substantial contribution to learning. 
Certainly colleges which perform no 
other service to humanity than to provide 
jobs for a president, two or three deans, 
and a dozen or so professors should 
disappear. 

I am fully aware that religious bodies 
will cry out against this proposal, for, in 
Indiana alone, there are several denomi- 
national colleges which receive from their 
church sponsors as low as from $1,500 to 
$7,000 per year. How can organizations 
contributing so little even claim to 
support those colleges? All they do is 
control the educational policies, often to 
the detriment of the colleges concerned. 
Do they not believe in educational 
standards? Are they not convinced that 
brilliant minds should be attracted to 
college faculties? If they do believe 
in standards and educated, cultured 
instructors, they should be aware of the 
fact that good men cannot be had for 
$1,200 or $1,500 per year. My con- 
tention is, therefore, that private organi- 
zations should contribute to the support 
of their educational institutions the same 
proportion which is contributed by the 
state to its own schools. 

Now I have utmost respect for religious 
colleges and their right or duty to edu- 
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cate. Only because I believe that most 
religious or private schools could survive 
if adequate finances were demanded do 
I write this letter. Otherwise I should 
hesitate tc express my views. But I 
believe that some colleges would close, 
because unnecessary duplication within 
denominations has resulted in low stand- 
ards in many denominational or private 
colleges. Cannot an organization with 
limited financial resources support five 
good schools strategically situated as well 
as a dozen or more scattered between 
Timbuktu and Hoboken? 

The solution of the small college’s 
problem lies not so much in changing the 
curriculum as in raising standards to 
conform with those of state universities. 
Then small colleges, with a Christian 
environment, with devout, cultured fac- 
ulty members, with special fields of 
concentration and research facilities, and 
with well-organized guidance programs, 
could face the future with confidence. 
They will then have an advantage over 
the state university. Then students 
from families within the denomination 
need no longer fear inferior training if 
they attend schools controlled by their 
sect. But first there is much houseclean- 
ing to be done. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Freperick 
Evansville College 
October 12, 1941 
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A Catalogue Study 


Tue Purposes or CuurcH-RELATED 
Co..eces, by Leslie Karr Patton. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. ix+287 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
bution to Education, No. 783.) $3.00. 


In The Purposes of Church-Related 
Colleges Mr. Patton has fulfilled a major 
since felt among college admin- 
istrators and accrediting agencies. A need 
for the various institutions of higher 
learning to state definitely their objectives 
was emphasized by the North Central 
Association Study which was launched a 
decade ago. The influence of the North 
Central Association standards has borne 
fruit through this significant contribution. 

Among earlier efforts to determine the 
purposes of liberal-arts colleges are the 
reports of Sears in 1919 and Koos and 
Crawford in 1921, the latter of which 
was a survey of objectives as stated in 
published material. Printed statements 
of aims of liberal-arts colleges began to 
appear about 1920 in other sources than 
catalogues of the institutions. 

Mr. Patton’s study consists of expres- 
sions of the aims of church-related colleges 
of less than six hundred students as they 
were obtained from 260 college catalogues 
and from letters from the presidents m 81 
colleges. Thirty colleges, representing 
various denominations, were studied in 
this survey, which covered four periods: 
1857-72, 1879-92, 1897-1904, 1919-21. 
From this study 331 statements of aims 
were discovered and analyzed. In refer- 
ring to wide variations in practice the 
sales indicated that some liberal-arts 
colleges offer law, capone.» and voca- 
tional preparation, as would be expected 
of a university. 

Consideration is given the controversy 
between the classical emphasis of the 


early colleges and the vocational offerings 
in that “it is unfortunate that there exists 
a conflict between vocational and cultural 
interests in the colleges. When such is 
the case, it is due largely to the fact that 
both are narrowly conceived” (page 183), 

A comparable group of independent or 
nonsectarian colleges was employed in 
the evaluation scheme of purposes. Mr, 
Patton states that “both groups of col- 
leges are greatly concerned about the 
vocational preparation of their students, 
and . . . the vocations related to educa- 
tion and to business receive major 
attention” (pages 134-35). 

In tracing the evolution of the church- 
related college, reference was made to 
the writings of Jefferson concerning the 
University of Virginia (1816), and to the 
influence of these publications on paving 
the way for the elective system. Mr. 
Patton called attention to our indebted- 
ness to Jefferson and Franklin for their 
championing the cause of a “utilitarian” 
program of study. A profound influence 
on the development of the church-related 
colleges was the decision of the Dart- 
mouth ae case in 1819, which tended 
to remove fear of the independent and 
church-related college of being dom- 
inated by the state. Narrow aims and 
incomplete offerings were felt by Francis 
Wayland as expressed in his Thoughts on 
the Present Collegiate System (1842). 
Strong opposition was offered these liberal 
forces by the Yale Report of 1828, which 
contended for formal discipline through 
Greek and Latin. There were certain 
outside forces which greatly influenced 
the colleges: the advancing frontier, 
economic and social aspects, the advance 
of science, and the growth of philanthropy. 

Out of the total number of aims 
analyzed, nine major purposes of 
church-related colleges emerge: intellec- 
tual development, the classical curriculum, 
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vocational preparation, self-help plans, 
minimum expense for the student, incul- 
cation of the doctrines of the related 
church, service the community, citizen- 
ship and social problems, attention to the 
individual, and the development of 
Christian character (pages 143-48). 

The purposes are subjected to a crit- 
ical consideration in which it is concluded 
that “Education always has a geograph- 
ical and cultural location; it is specific and 
dynamic, not general, universal and 
unchanging” (pages 160-61). At this 
point ie philosophy of the author is 
revealed in fourteen assumptions which 
portray his liberal views, his scholarly 
insight, and his maturity of judgment. 

Mr. Patton discusses under a separate 
grouping three major aims he considers 
most appropriate: citizenship and social 
problems, attention to the individual, 
and the development of Christian char- 
acter. The concluding chapters of this 
report grow out of the implications of 
these three aims in the form of critical 
issues. In the discussion of each of the 
topics the same definiteness and clarit 
es expression are used as those whic 
characterize the entire volume. 

The summary points out that the small 
college has shown remarkable survival 
value, but that new reforms are needed 
if that same survival is to continue. This 
excellent study will receive a_ hearty 
acclaim in the realm of higher education. 

Davin ANDREW WEAVER 
College of the City of New York 


A Fascinating Biography 

CHANCELLOR KIRKLAND OF VANDERBILT, 
by Edwin Mims. Nashville, Tennes- 
see: Vanderbilt University Press, 1940. 
xvii+362 pp. $3.00. 


This fascinating biography of one of 
the greatest university presidents ever 
produced in the United States vividly 
depicts the progress of secondary and 
higher education in the South from about 
1895 to 1940. Without Chancellor Kirk- 
land, this progress might never have come 
and would certainly have been far less. 
He achieved most of his results by tire- 
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lessly extending his institutional shadow, 
Vanderbilt University, to a length that 
thirty years ago would have seemed 
incredible. 

The first three chapters deal with the 
Chancellor’s ancestry and boyhood, his 
years as student and teacher at Wofford 
College, and his graduate study in 
Germany and European travel. The 
next eight chapters cover his career at 
Vanderbilt University. The last three 
chapters are: “The Humanist”; “The 
Citizen”; and “ ‘Forward Ever Be Our 
Watchword,’ 1933-1939.” Well-chosen 
illustrations show the University building 
named for him; the great medical unit; 
the Chancellor in his prime, at his desk 
before resignation, as a fisherman, as an 
iris cultivator, and with his football boys 
in their dressing room before a game. 

The book embodies considerable hero 
worship as when it barely mentions the 
Chancellor’s weaknesses or depicts him 
as virtually asuperman. But this feature 
was to be expected in an author who for 
many years was one of the Chancellor’s 
best professors and close friends. More- 
over, the author went exhaustively into 

] necessary sources such as official 
records, interviews with those who knew 
the Chancellor intimately, and the Chan- 
cellor’s personal correspondence including 
his letters to Mrs. Kirkland during their 
engagement and all through their married 
life. If the treatment of the relations 
with Peabody College, about which the 
reviewer happens to know the facts, is a 
good sample, Professor Mims has gotten 
at the essential truth of controversial 
issues and presented them fairly. 

The Chancellor was a truly great 
educator and personality. He started as 
a boy in a section prostrated by the Civil 
War, with about as heavy handicaps of 
poverty, loss of father, and ill-health, as 
a boy could have. While he would have 
been highly successful in almost any 
profession or business, he chose to render 
national service by building up education 
and religion in his section. In education 
he had Northern ideals of quality, and he 
could have labored in the North. Instead, 
he chose to work out these ideals in a 
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region that even when it could be brought 
to accept them at all, had Southern 
notions of aying for them. Originall 
a great teacher of Latin, he took a small 
and poor institution, brought it to high 
standards, won a ten-year fight against 
almost unbelievedly hidebound church 
control, and lived to see his institution 
become a second University of Chicago. 
His crowning triumph was probably with 
the school. His only serious 
failure was in the relations with Peabody 
College, where history will probably say 
he was right. 

While the book will obviously appeal 
most to those interested in Reallenn 
education and Vanderbilt University, the 
treatment has distinct value for anyone 
ever expecting to do administrative work 
in higher education. Conditions have so 
changed that no young educator of today 
can reasonably expect to have a uni- 
versity career even approximating that of 
the Chancellor. But to any present or 
future administrator in higher education 
anywhere in the country, a serious reading 
of this book should bring great profes- 
sional and personal profit. 

ALEXANDER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


An Overview 


THe Junior Movement, 6 
Carl E. Seashore. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1940. iv+160pp. $1.75. 


In this volume, Dean Seashore seeks 
to present an evaluation of the junior- 
college movement “‘in a sort of bird’s-eye 
view of the situation as a whole, in non- 
technical language, and in the general 
interest of the general reader in higher 
education” (page iv). 

One is amazed at the extent to which 
the author has included the major issues, 
but disappointed that the treatment of 
them is too brief to satisfy the believer or 
convince the nonbeliever. It is, there- 
fore, an excellent document for those who 
want a brief overview of the field for any 
of the numerous purposes for which an 
overview may serve. 
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The author, whether he intends to or 
not, presents very definite views on the 
topics he discusses. For example, he goes 
so far as to say, “The present volume 
deals with some aspects of ‘education for 
democracy,’”’ with the implication that 
the traditional four-year program is “for 
the intellectual aristocracy or democracy 
in the Jeffersonian sense” (page 2). In 
discussing the junior-college teacher, he 
bemoans the fact that too many are 
“well-trained scholars who have not been 
able to secure a college job in teaching 
and have dropped back in their aspira- 
tions to the junior-college level, often 
without having either respect for that 
level of teaching or oul aptitude for 
it” (page 72). The author’s concept of 
the major function of the junior college is 
illustrated by his statement, “The guid- 
ance program is a central feature of a 
successful junior college” (page 73). 
When he discusses those four-year colleges 
that fail to recognize the junior-college 
movement, he characterizes them as, 
“the academic ‘stand-patters,’ the his- 
torical standard bearers for college edu- 
cation, the patrons of culture for culture’s 
sake, the adherents to tradition, the safe 
and sound educational aristocrats” (page 
108). Sarcasm has no place of distinction 
in this book, but the author uses it to 
make his point in the following statement, 


There are also large bodies of educators who 
maintain that where nature made individuals 
different, it is the function of the college to 
make them alike; and in this, they have had 
remarkable success because it is compar- 
atively easy to hold the entire class down toa 
dull, drab, mediocre level. Some educators 
still act as if they believed that all men are 


created equal (page 135). 


It is disappointing that while Dean 
Seashore’s own views are definitely indi- 
cated, his treatment of the subject merely 
supports the prejudices of those readers 
who already favor the junior-college 
movement and antagonizes those who 
are against it. 

W. P. SHorstaLi 
Stephens College 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The Chicago School,” by Mortimer J. 
Adler, Harper’s Magazine, September, 


1941. 

Mr. Adler here gives clear, detailed 
explanations of the development and 
significance of the Chicago School. In 
September, 1941, the University of Chi- 
cago has its fiftieth anniversary. In spite 
of its frequent description as a young 
university, only — Hopkins and 
Clark antedate the University of Chicago 
in emphasis upon graduate study and 
research. Unlike them, the University 
under President Hraper began its grad- 
uate program with a large faculty offering 
work in a number of departments. Sev- 
eral hundred students at Chicago con- 
trasted to the “handful” at the other 
institutions. Admittedly the large amounts 
of available money aided in the gathering 
of the faculty. 

By the end of the first ten years of the 

rogram much had been accomplished. 
loads were light and promotion 
depended more upon successful research 
than merit as a teacher. Research and 
publication were of great importance, 
thus nourishing the “ph. D. octopus,” to 
quote William James. 

A number of “great names’ appeared 
in this period and the succeeding years. 
Even after Dewey and some of the others 
were gone, the University was still a 
mecca for the pragmatic philosophers. 
“Human needs were the ultimate meas- 
ure” of educational philosophy. Although 
Chicago may have gone “with the tide” 
it formulated policies and principles and 
had great influence. At that time “Chi- 
cago . . . had both homogeneity in itself 
and affinity with the general trend of 
American culture.” 

This homogeneity and internal unity 
were of great importance. Researchers 
from different departments all seemed to 
understand each other and to have the 
same point of view; all were driving 
toward a common objective. 

But the growth had been too quick and 
there was “a hard core of negations and 
exclusions,” due in large part to the 


““nothing-but”’ philosophy. The new had 
not been added and blended to the old; 
rather was there an implication that this 
and nothing but this was true. 

Mr. Hutchins “wished to free American 
education and culture from the negations 
and provincialism which Chicago typ- 
ified.” He and his faculty have not 
always been in harmony. Instead of the 
former question of religion versus sci- 
ence, the question has arisen as to 
“‘whether science is enough, theoretically 
or practicaily.” 

It is the “Chicago Fight” now rather 
than the Chicago School. The points at 
issue are part of a wide-spread disagree- 
ment, but at Chicago the battle has been 
open and vehement. “Facts os. ideas” 
became “fighting words” after a speech 
made by Mr. Pictchins in 1933. The 
faculty, alumni, students, and outsiders 
have entered. Much writing, speaking, 
and public debate followed. The descrip- 
tion reminded the reviewer of a class in 
which we young Americans tried to 
understand the actions of characters in a 
foreign play who became much excited, 
wrote letters to the newspapers, and en- 
gaged in a vigorous affray of words over 
an issue of purely literary interest. 
American students nowadays seem to be 
more alert to such matters, at least at 
Chicago. 

Unfortunately the issues there have 
not been coolly or clearly stated. Last 
year representatives of science, philos- 
ophy, and religion met for discussion, but 
there was a “failure of communication.” 
This year the writer does not expect 
understanding or communication to come. 
from a similar conference. 

The University is now partially great 
as a forum on “basic issues of its [Amer- 
ican] culture.”” The remedy for some of 
the present problems will have to come 
from below the university level. The 
developing university has had imposed 
upon it from above the system of elective 
courses, specialization, and autonomous 
departments; from below, the failure of 
preparatory education has been damag- 
ing. In the medieval universities there 
was a common heritage of learning. Now 
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we need the reformation of preparatory 
schools and the restoration of the colleges 
to their liberal function, as is being done 
at St. John’s College. Then the functions 
of the university in the formation of 
fundamental doctrines and debate of the 
most serious issues may better be done. 


“Plato, Buddha, and President Hutchins,” 
by James Marshall, Harper’s Magazine, 
une, 
he president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, inquires into the 
“relevancy and validity” of certain con- 
cepts of education in our present world. 
Are the “perfection of citizenship,” and 
“that .. . education which makes a man 
eagerly pursue” it—he quotes Plato— 
ideals for us? “No,” says Mr. Marshall. 
“Everyone . . . needs a skill that will 
enable him to earn a living,” a skill that 
will also give him self-esteem and stabil- 
ity. Both cultural background and 
vocational interest or skill should be 
provided through education. 

The concept of citizenship is further 
examined. In Athens citizenship was the 
inherited privilege of a comparatively 
small group. The “citizens” were aristo- 
crats. During the Middle Ages citizen- 
ship in the City of God was desired, but 
tended to be considered the right of the 
clergy and court. 

en in the last centuries of the Middle 
Ages these ideas, and many others which 
had grown up or been built up, had to be 
reconciled with the rediscovered classics. 
One essential factor in any such reconcil- 
iation then or now is to remember that 
the classical writers were living and 
thinking within their own culture. They 
were thinking for a purpose, and they 
were alive. 

With the modern democratization and 
broadening of the base of education, has 
come the “dilution” of the classics. It 
has become trite to remark that now- 
adays students go to school not because 
they want to go, but because they must; 
family backgrounds are different; monop- 
olies of church and of other sorts have 
broken down. Under such circumstances, 
the writer accuses exponents of the 
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Hutchins philosophy of driving by watch. 
ing the rearview mirror rather than 
looking ahead through the windshield, 
The social studies and scientific and voca. 
tional education are needed to give 
contacts with facts and skills, to fit 
students for mechanized, urban life. 

As the world of books and the world of 
outside experience grow farther apart, the 
schools must change. A good teacher can 
use the classics as sprin et but dead 
classics treated as ak are very dead, 
The classicists, however, are reluctant to 
admit that vocational education is not 
“beneath” them; they do not wish to give 
up their subjective judgments. Retreats 
from reality are inadequate, in Mr. 
Marshall’s opinion. 

Aside from preparation for the bar or 
other professions, students now need 
educational satisfactions and training that 
will fill Thomas Jefferson’s ideal: “To 
give to every citizen the information he 
needs for the transaction of his own 
business.” 


College in Secession’”’, by Stringfellow 

Barr, Atlantic, July, 1941. 

In the controversy eee proponents 
of classical and vocational-technical higher 
education, the New Program of St. John’s 
College has an interesting place. 

Several years ago the College was ina 
serious situation: academic standing, 
enrollment, and finances were low. But 
at the root of the financial problem there 
seemed to be an educational one. Radical 
changes were made in the board, faculty, 
and student body. Elective courses and 
textbooks were abolished, and _ later 
free housing for the fraternities and 
intercollegiate athletics. 

The New Program is “an all-required, 
four-year course of the great books of the 
Western tradition” (page 42). The list of 
one hundred great books is not entirely 
original, of course, but has been tested 
and modified in use. St. John’s College, 
in other words, has been restored to its 
“original and declared purpose.” 

Twice a week each student attends a 
small seminar or discussion group upon 
one of the great books. But five times 
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each week all during his four years he has 
a mathematics class and a language class 
(Greek in his freshman year). There are 
also a lecture and long laboratory period. 

Mr. Barr tells of the situation before 
his induction, of the difficult period of 
adjustment during which both the Old 
and New Programs were offered, of the 
newly interested, more serious alumni, 
and of the improved financial and aca- 
demic status. He acknowledges the 
influence of the Committee on the Liberal 
Arts of the University of Chicago, and of 
President Hutchins, who serves as a 
member of the reorganized board of St. 
John’s College, but he refutes rumors of a 
closer relationship between the two. 


“An Experiment in Liberal Education,” 
by Edmund G. Berry, Queen’s Quarterly, 
Summer, 1941. 

In this compact article a Canadian 
writer sketches briefly the changes in the 
character of higher education that have 
come with the rise of professionalism and 
overspecialization. The complicated sys- 
tem of electives, majors, and minors, and 
the tendency for departments to be walled 
apart have developed since the time when 

e trivium and the quadrivium formed 
the curriculum. 

The influence of the University of 
Chicago plan of a return to the older 
classical education is discussed briefly, as 
it has acted upon the New Program of 
St. John’s College. That program is 
essentially based upon a study of one 
hundred great books and languages and 
mathematics. 

Unlike many of the writers upon the 
“classical-or-useful” education contro- 
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versy, Mr. Berry is neither all enthusiasm 
nor all condemnation. He points out the 
possibility that the New Program may 
degenerate into a mere method of teach- 
ing. As a result of critical examination of 
all points of view, students may fall into 
the habit of forming no real, positive 
opinions. And the Fist of great books 
includes nothing more recent than Madame 
Bovary and Crime and Punishment. (Flau- 
bert died in 1880; Dostoevski, in 1881). 

The common objection that the New 
Program does not fit a student for earning 
his living, however, is partially answered 
by the reminder that many employers 
prefer a graduate of a liberal-arts school 
to a young person with professional 
training that may need to be “unlearned.” 


“What Every Young Man Should 
Know,” by Addison Hibbard, Satur- 
day Review of Literature, May 31, 1941. 
“Plato was a piker,” writes the Dean 

of the College of Liberal Arts, North- 
western University. There were no sets 
of rules in Academe, nor were there lyrical 
catalogues such as are hopefully printed 
in this country each year. 

What do we find in these two million 
catalogues and bulletins? Descriptions of 
location, the quaintness of the village, the 
cultural advantages of the city, “oaks 
versus opera,” descriptions of the view 
from the campus, of the “salubrious” 
weather and climate—the name of each 
of the institutions from which the quoted 
ogg come is given, not exceptin 

r. Hibbard’s own. While this coul 
easily have been caustic, the writer 
manages to toss an amusing sugar-coating 
over his remarks. 
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It is the sort of article that makes the 
reader wonder a bit as to just what may 
be found in the catalogue of his own insti- 
tution and makes him read rapidly to 
discover if Mr. Hibbard has mentioned it. 

Seriously he suggests that the makers 
of catalogues need a sense of humor, that 
informality is desirable. But why, he 
asks, is emphasis not given to descriptions 
of the great men, the libraries, and such 
other advantages available? 


“Was Our Teaching Wrong?” by Garth 
S. Kennington, Scribner’s Commentator, 
September, 1941. 

A 1940 graduate answers charges that 
college men are apathetic to war and 
horror, that they are soft and selfish. 
The young men, he says, are not stirred 
to fight when the “waste, greed, and 
stupidity” of war are “not even our 
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own.” He worked his way through colle 
at hard jobs; many others are doing the 
same. He has looked upon discoveries, 
for example, as a potential benefit to man 
rather than as they may be used to kill. 

Had his generation been educated to be 
“gangsters and killers, then this present 
situation would have been to their taste, 
Then they would have been better fitted 
to do as he accuses certain critics of 
wanting the young men to do. Some 
readers will object to his views and others 
may feel his irony is heavy. He does, 
however, express a point of view of some 
men who have been educated for peace 
and progress and find themselves in the 
present-day crisis. 


“Back to School,” no author, House 
Beautiful, September, 1941. 
Articles on how to decorate one’s col- 
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while at every military camp and 
naval base, at every Army and Navy 
hospital, trained Red Cross _repre- 
sentatives are stationed to help the 
men in uniform solve any of the many 
non-military problems which may 
confront them. 

All Red Cross activities at home are 
financed from annual membership 
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of service an increased Red Cross 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


lege room are more familiar to the readers 
of popular homemakers’ magazines than 
to educators as educators. This one, 
however, is interesting because it not only 
tells how the girls in Stephens College 
have made their bare dormitory rooms 
attractive, but it explains what college 
facilities are available to help them. 
More important, these facilities are actu- 
ally used and become a co-ordinated 
part of the “functional and realistic” 
curriculum. 

The writer, supposedly a Freshman, 
gives some lively and practical sugges- 
tions. The girls may borrow pictures 
from the “‘print library” to set their color 
schemes. They paint bookcases or have 
them made, for “‘Goldie [the teacher] says 
books are a swell point of departure for 
decorating a room because of their nice 
colors.” The writer is more serious about 
her books than this might imply. She 
mentions the — books each Stephens 
girl may draw from the library to keep 
all the year. 

An editor’s note explains a few of the 
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unique features of the Stephens College 
curriculum and objectives: 


It believes that it is as essential for a woman 
to be a competent home manager as a crack 
Latinist. To this end courses under expert 
teachers give her the basic elements of house 
and interior design, teach her to know value 
and how to buy it, make her proficient in all 
housewifely arts. In short, Stephens recog- 
nizes that intelligent preparation for home- 
making is as important as a knowledge of 
languages, sciences, and the fine arts. Thus 
through its highly integrated educational 
programs, Stephens prepares its students for 
every phase of life in a democracy. 


There are illustrations of girls planning 
houses, working out decorations, selecting 
fabrics and furniture for their rooms. 
Instead of keeping the class ideas in the 
classroom, or perhaps planning the rooms 
as a purely “class” activity, the teacher 
is evidently an enthusiastic co-worker 
helping each girl develop her own special 
ideas. The ickeoaniliien pictures show 
the results of one such project. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Liberal Education and Democracy 
The Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting, 1941. Addresses by 
Henry Luce, Count Carlo Sforza, Reinhold Schairer, F. P. Keppel, Theodore 
M. Greene, John W. Nason, Carter Davidson, Louis B. Wright, Walter 
Baermann. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, 
March, 1941.) $1.50. 
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By Rosert Lincotn KELLy 

An interpretative and critical study of the development of American colleges 
and college education which gives new perspective to the much discussed prob- 
lems of higher education today. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 
By Harvie Branscoms 
Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
Report of an investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten 
copies, $10. 


College Music 
By RanpaLt THompson 
Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical selected 
institutions. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
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